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| am staking 
everything 


on low price 





1 am quoting drastically low 
W. T. Kelley prices on bee hives, bee comb 


foundation, bees and queens. 





My 1932 catalog is free. Write for it today. 





Gulf Coast Bee Company, Houma, La. 






















IT’S UNBELIEVABLE 
UNTIL 


You Receive MUTH’S 1932 
Catalog. You Will Say--- 


“There Is a Santa Claus.” 
Are You On Our Mailing List? 


Send Us a List of Supplies 
You Need for Our Quotation. 


Wax Rendered from Old Combs. 
Wax Worked Into Foundation. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


Most of you have never been of- 
fered bee supplies of such HIGH 
QUALITY at such LOW PRICES. 
If you buy our goods either bee sup- 
plies or bees and queens and are not 
satisfied we will satisfy you. 


HIVE BODIES 


Made from either western pine 
like you have been using or cypress. 
They are standard dimensions, 1644 
wide, 20x9,%, lock cornered and 
hand holds on all four sides. 

Empty hive bodies with nails and 
rabbets, 45c each in lots of twenty- 
five or more or less than 25 at 50c 
each 




















LET US QUOTE YOU ON YOUR 
COMPLETE HIVES, COVERS, 
BOTTOMS, SUPERS. 

WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Mississippi 








ee 


BEEKEEPERS 


A 





Our 1932 Catalog is now 
ready for mailing. Don’t 
buy until you receive your 
copy. It’s free. Write today. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
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Honey Prospects and Markets 


U. S. Government Report of January 15 Summarized. 
(Information from Producing Areas for First half of January.) 





California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been warmer and mostly clear. Rain 
has fallen on several days, however, and the 
ground is now well soaked with moisture. 
Deep-rooted nectar-secreting plants have bene- 
fitted greatly, particularly the black or button 
sage, which is making fine growth and may 
bloom early. Manzanita is blooming well in the 
lower altitudes and is reported promising in 
higher altitudes. Mountain mahogany has been 
killed in some sections by frost, and in low- 
lands some sumac has been affected by the cold. 
Orange groves are in prime condition, rape, eu- 
calyptus, white mustard and wild gooseberries 
are in bloom, and brood-rearing has started. 
Bees with sufficient stores are in normal con- 
dition, but where stores are scanty many colo- 
nies are weak. The abundant rainfall so far this 
season leads all factors to expect a large honey 
flow during the coming season. Because of this 
fact beekeepers are showing a greater tendency 
to move stocks on hand and the market has 
taken on a weaker tone. Orange honey is espe- 
cially weak, partly because the low prices for 
Intermountain and Hawaiian honeys have re 
duced the demand for orange honey and partly 
because stocks are relatively large. Very little 
European demand is in evidence, and eastern 
demand is principally for the darker honeys, 
but local buyers have been more active re- 
cently. Sales by beekeepers reported as follows, 
per lb., ton lots or more, orange, white to ex 
tra white, 534-7c; small lots up to 7%c; buck- 
wheat-sage extra light amber, 4%-4%c; light 
amber, 4-4%c; car amber, 3%c: white sage, 
5%-6%e; light amber alfalfa, car lots, 4.3-4.6c; 
light amber mixed flowers, 4c; white sage comb, 
$5.50 per case. Beeswax is in light supply with 
very little demand at 10-12c per Ib. f. o. b., 
few lots higher. Central California—Rainfall has 
continued in volume and generous addditions 
were made to the mountain snow pack, until in 
some parts of the Sierras the largest snow pack 
of recent years has been accumulated. The 
stream flow has not been increased noticeably, 
as most of the rainfall was absorbed by the 
ground. Spring grasses have made their ap 
pearance, and although cold weather has re- 
tarded honey plants the rainfall should bring 
on an early flow. Orange trees were damaged 
somewhat by the frost. Bees have been generally 
confined to the hives by low temperatures, but 
in sheltered locations some brood is already be 
ing raised. Sales reported of large lots, per Ib., 
light amber alfalfa, 3%-4c; white orange, 6%c; 
white cotton, 4%c; alfalfa-cotton, extra light 
amber, 3%-4c; some being held at 5c, light 
amber, 3%c; extra light amber mixed flowers, 
3%-4c. Beeswax is being reported sold at 10-13¢ 
per Ib. Northern California—Recent heavy rains 
have not only brought rainfall above normal but 
have raised streams to the flood stage, so that 
beekeepers in lower river areas are moving bees 
to higher ground. The heavy rains and warmer 
weather have been favorable to thistle and other 
plants. Eucalyptus and willow are in bloom and 
manzanita is blossoming at the higher eleva 
tions. The bud set of manzanita indicates an ex 
ceptionally heavy blossoming, but most of it is 
apt to be too early for bees to take full advan 
tage of the nectar. A fairly good bloom from 
almond and other orchard trees is indicated. 
Sales by beekeepers reported as follows, per Ib.: 
Star thistle, white, 5-6c: extra light amber, 
4-5¢; light amber alfalfa or mixed star thistle 
and alfalfa, 3%-4c. Beeswax, average, 10-12c 
per Ib., light-colored slightly higher. 

Pacific Northwest: West of the Cascades. The 


weather has been mild but rain and snow have 





continued heavy and the ground has been ab 
sorbing moisture. Bees should winter well. Mois- 
ture conditions are excellent for early vegeta- 
tion, and a heavy nectar flow in 1932 is looked 
for. Many beekeepers are already sold out of 
last year’s honey. East of the Cascades—The 
weather has been sufficiently mild so that snow 
cover has decreased, though towards the end 
some new snowfall was reported. Many districts 
are said to have more moisture in the ground 
and in storage than for many years, indicating 
good alfalfa and sweet clover growth. Alfalfa- 
sweet clover extracted sold at 5%-5%c per Ib. 

Intermountain Region—Stocks of honey, espe- 
cially those in the hands of large beekeepers, 
appear to be sharply reduced, and no reporter 
seemed concerned over the prospect of a carry 
over into the new crop. Supplies of comb hon 
ey are especially light. Demand for small lots 
has been fair. No carlot sales of white sweet 
clover and alfalfa reported, but lots are said 
to be available at 4%-4%c, and extra white at 
4% -5e, with some beekeepers holding for high 
er prices; few sales ton lots, 6c; 60s, 7-8¢ per 
Ib.; small pails, 7-10c per lb.; small pails amber 
extracted reported sold at 7c per Ib. 

Arizona.—The weather has been colder than 
usual. More rain has fallen, increasing pros- 
pects for a winter flow from bladder pod, which 
has not yielded for several years, owing to 
drouth. Carlots light amber to extra light am 
ber alfalfa in the Phoenix district reported 
sold at $5.00-5.25 per case of 120 pounds; ton 
lots light amber to extra light amber mesquite 
and catsclaw, 4-4%c per Ib. 

Plains Area—-Red River Valley of Minnesota 
and North Dakota. The weather was very mild 
just after Christmas and bees wintered out 
side had opportunities for short flights. Re 
cently it has been much colder and some snow 
has fallen. Cellar-wintering has been very satis 
factory to date, with cellar temperatures steady, 
and unless colonies have a shortage of stores 
they should winter in excellent condition. The 
present outlook is better than it was a year 
ago. One carlot sale white sweet clover report 
ed at 5%c per Ib., ton lots and less, 5-5 %c, 
few small lots 6c; small pails, 9-12c per Ib 
Some comb honey reported sold at $2.75 per 
case. Light-colored beeswax. 20c per lb. Iowa— 
Following the long period of mild, rainy weath 
er it has become a little colder and consider 
able snow has fallen. Bees are wintering well 
and are quiet in cellars. Until recently bees 
outside had frequent flights. Prices are steady, 
but sales over the holiday period slowed up 
somewhat. Kansas and Nebraska—Bees are win 
tering satisfactorily where they had plenty of 
stores. Snow has fallen recently in the eastern 
portion of these states, which added to pre 
vious rain and snowfall gives an abundant sup 
ply of soil moisture. Honey plants are in excep 
tionally fine shape as a result of the heavy pre 
cipitation. Demand for honey has been rather 
slow and the market has been dull. Occasional 
sales reported of white extracted in 60s and 
larger, 6-7%c per lb.; small pails, 8%-12¢ per 
Ib. Comb honey has brought $2.50-3.50 per case 





| eoeeefor only 10c 


Let us send you a 4-monthe’ trial subscription 
to POULTRY TRIBUNE, the big poultry mag- 
azine that conducts its own experimental farm. 
Money-making ideas in every issue; practical, re- 
iable.up-to-date. Tells allabout the big $1000.00 
Chick Growing Contest. Three years for $1.00; 
send 10 cents coin or stamps for 4-months’ trial. 


Pn 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept.87, Mount Morris, iil, 
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Southwestern States: South central and 
southwestern Texas—The abundant rains con- 


tinue to make beekeepers feel that there will be 
a good honey flow from spring plants. Bees are 
generally in good condition, though occasional 
reports of short supplies are heard. A few large 
beekeepers still have quite a stock of honey, but 
most appear to be cleaning up fairly well in 
spite of the light demand. Few sales reported 
of amber extracted in 60-lb. cana at 3%c per 
lb., with smaller lots higher. Northeast Texas 
Heavy rains continue, but bees have been flying 
whenever the sun shines. Horsemint and clover 
reported in fine condition. 
Summary.—Abnormally warm’ temperature 
has again prevailed over the eastern and central 
portions of the country with wintry conditions 
experienced principally in portions of the West. 


N 
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Rainfall has been heavy in the Northwest and 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, extending over 
much of the southeast, with heavy snowfall in 
parts of the upper Mississippi and lower Mis 
souri valleys. Honey plants are in much better 
than normal condition for this time of the year 
because of the mild weather and the generous 
precipitation. Bees have had occasional oppor 
tunities for flight in most sections except por- 
tions of the mountain area, and are wintering 
well except that some bees in cellars in the 
East and North are becoming restless. 

Demand for honey has slackened since the 
holidays. Stocks, however, have lessened so 
rapidly for the season to date that in no sec 
tion do the beekeepers feel concerned that the 
carryover will bé important. Little demand re- 

(Continued on page 121.) 





| ~ Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


we 





Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers: 
produced in your locality has left the hands of the producer? Give answer in per cent. 2 


1. What per cent of honey 
At what 


price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality 
during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per Ib? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other 
retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is 
the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No.1, per section? 5. How is honey 
now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. 
What is the condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as compared with the 
average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the condition of the colonies at this time as com 
pared with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer 





in per cent. The answers received are tabulated as follows 


Cond. 
Pct. Carload lots. To grocers. Retail. Move- honey Con. 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. plants. colo 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts)...... ieua oe aa ..%.45. .$3.60. .$.65..$.20..Slow ..100..100 
Ark. (Jas. Johnson).......... ms - .75.. 3.50..1.00.. .20..Slow 75.. 80 
B. G. (CA. W. FIRRP) occccccccs 15 10% oo - " oe Rapid..100.. 90 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)......... as sa a on Slow .. 90.. 85 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards)...... oe 45.. 3.80.. .60 .22..Slow ,.100..100 
Colo. (0. ee. MED nc 6h eaeee 90.. 42% e* 55 .18..Slow 75.. 75 
Conn. (Allen Latham) ........ 55.. ‘ is a 4.75. .1.00 .27..Fair 100. .100 

Conn. (A. W. Yates).. iace Bes HB. BS. 70 5.00. .1.00 .30. .Slow 100.. 
Fila. (0. ©. Cook)..... 45. 55 . Slow .100..100 
Fla. (H. Hewitt)..... ee TT 85... a 50. .65 .Fair 80..100 
Ga. J. J. Wilder)......-. em .06 50 65 Slow 70 70 
Toe, Cie GD ic ws cc cceces 25.. 60 3.00.. .75 15. .Slow 100. .125 
Ind. (7. OC. Johmsen)....cccee 50.. 55 3.00 75. 20. .Slow 100. .100 
ind. (E. S. Miller).... eee == 60 3.80 80.. .20..Slow .100..100 
Iowa. (W. S. Pangburn) : .. 90 P 50. 3.25 57% .18..Slow 60. .100 
lowa. (E. G. Brown).......... 80. 05. 60 .75 20..Fair 100. .100 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale)......... 76.> Oe 45 50 20..Fair .. 75..100 
Kans. (J. A. Nininger) 55.. 3.75 .65 20..Fair 100. .100 
Kans. (J. F. Garner).. 75 3.50 40. 3.87% .55 .22..Slow 100. .100 
La. (E. C. Davis) baa eee 75.. .05 40 a . Fair 100. .100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin)... én . 95 6.50 .35..Slow 95.. 90 
Md. (S. G. Crocker)....... in wate 75 5.00..1.00 30. .Slow .100..100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett)... 85. : 45 3.75 55 20..Fair 90 90 

Mich, (E. D. Townsend)........ 15 07% Slow a 
Minn. (Francis Jager) ........ ; .60. .25..Good 80..100 
Mine. (PF. W. Ray)... secs , —> aan Se 50 3.75 .20..Slow .. 90..100 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse). 40.. 06% 50. ..Fair 65..100 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner)... . 40.. 05% 50.. 38.60 .20..Slow 90.. 90 
re bis a bee ae wit a ‘ 50 3.50. .20..Fair : ..100 
Me. Bo Cie We MMOOE) oc cccses 80. 06.. 3.00 40 3.40 af .18..Slow ..100..100 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner).. 100 » .75 a .25..Slow 100. .100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) ne ‘ -. 90.. 05% .45 .20..Slow .. 75. 90 
Ohio. (F. Leininger).... a + 20..Fair 100. .100 
Obie. (cd. F. Meare) ...c..cce. ; 07 ; i .20..Fair 100. .100 
Ohio. (RB. D. Hiatt)...... — 60.. 3.50.. 20. .Slow .100 95 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) .... os Wee Tesco Bemeoed .25..Fair 70.. 60 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles). ieenee0 6: ae .60.. 4.00. .21..Fair 80.. 80 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen) Se ee ieee : 42 Slow 100..100 
i, Ce SD ak cee eeew ea ee 98.. .05.. 50. -Fair ;. 90..100 
Pa. (D. 0. Gilham)....... ee 80.. 4.50..1 28..Fair 100.. 90 
Ch. See, a IN 66s ccewws 90.. 55. wie . Slow 100.. 80 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)....... 95. os ; F 25..Slow 75.. 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)........ 80.. ° .55.. Slow .. 80.. 75 
ee Ge. Be SD cv ccccasws 80.. .05 25. . Slow 90.. 90 
Se, Gee, Oh PED kc cccccsces 40.. .05. 45. a Slow 100. .100 
eee, Coe, B Gvscsccces oe... 40.. 3.00 Fair 80.. 80 
Vt. (Phillip Crane).... ; 3.25.. .70.. 4.25 27. .Slow 100.. 95 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)...... 60. .42 .. Fair 100. .100 
Wis. (N. E. France)........... 20..Fair 95.. 90 


Wyo. (Earl O. Reed).......... 80.. oa 





.40.. 3.60.. 20..Fair .. 50.. 90 
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Red Stick 


Packages and Nuclei 


We guarantee purely mated select 
young queens. Our cages are light and 
constructed to conform with the sugges- 
tions of Louisiana State Department of 
Entomology. Only first class combs with 
nuclei. Each consignment with the state 
free disease certificate. 

1-50. 50 up. 
$1.90 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 

3-lb. pkg. with queen..... 2.75 2.50 

2-fr. nuclei with queen.... 2.50 2.25 

3-fr. nuclei with queen.... 3.25 3.00 

Orchard package 4.50 4.25 
Select Queens, 70c. 


LOW PRICES LARGE APIARIES 
RESPONSIBILITY 


RED STICK APIARIES 


Post Office, Montegut, La. 
Telegraph, Houma, La. 








“Buy Bee Supplies 


Every depression brings low prices, but they 
usually do not stay down very long. The wise 


beekeeper is taking advantage of this situation 
by buying before prices go up again. 


‘ Write for our new catalog of low prices 
or 1932. 

A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
Reedsville Wisconsin 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


We wish a good 


NEW YEAR 


for all our friends and customers. 
With faith in our bees and a strong 
endeavor we shall be in the lead for 
a good reward in better times which 
must surely come. Keep the bees 
well and they will keep you well. 

We offer lower prices on bee-liter- 
ature, bee supplies, honey containers 
and honey if you need it. 

Write for free 1932 bee-supply 
catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Til. 








Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—While we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—New York, Penn., 
New Engand, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please quote prices. I have........ colonies. 

















Savings 


For You! 


Our 1932 catalog, now 
ready to mail, brings 
you still lower prices on 


QUALITY SECTIONS, 
HIVES, SUPERS, 
FRAMES, ETC. 


Get your copy 
and plan ahead! 








August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Root’s Monthly Bargain List 


Every article listed is guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction or your money will be refunded. This 
list includes first quality bee supplies no longer 
listed in our regular catalog and also bee sup- 
plies that did not pass our inspection for Root 
Quality. 

We are quoting some money saving prices and 
all offers are subject to previous sale. All prices 
f. o. b. Medina, Ohio. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, 0. 


18 cartons, 10 each, 4x5x1% All Wood shipping 
Cases, K. D.. $2.50 fur 10 

4500 Printed Folding Cartons, 4%4x1%, old de- 
sign, $3.95 per 1000. 

20—-24-lb. Shipping Cases, nailed, with glass 
front for 4%x1% sections, as good as new, 
at 30¢ each. 

20—Metal Covers, 8-frame, with %-inch rim, 
nailed and painted, no inner covers, 80c each. 

10—Excelsior Wood Covers, 8-frame size, nail- 
ed and painted, each, 50c. 

10—Supers for 44%4x1¥ Sections, ten-frame, 
nailed and painted, with section holders and 
fences, old style hand holds, at $1.20 each. 

1700 Jumbo Frames, old style end-bars, price, 
$4.20 per 100 

5—Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame, with frames 
K. D., no foundation, 5 for $10.20. 

15—Excelsior Cover Hives, with frames K. D., 
no foundation, 5 for $8.40. 

Shallow Frames with short Hoffman tops, old 
style bottoms, 12 cartons of 50, at $1.50 per 


carton. 

Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not 
and short tops with end 
eartons of 100, at $2.70 per carton. 

Half Depth Frames, same as above, 63 cartons 
of 50, at $1.40 per carton. 

2 crates, 10 each—-35%x5x1'¥% Glass Front Ship- 
ping Cases, $3.50 per 10. 

10 Buckeye Hives, old style, K. D. 
walls, $35.00. F. O. B. Zack Davis, 
Ohio 


notched 
space staples, 110 


- with thin 
Delaware, 


1 rg ee og Beeway Supers, emp- 
, No. 21549, $3 

2 uae 100 > ar aor Metal Spaced Frames 
$5.20 per 100. 

12 cartons, 50 each — Metal-spaced Frames, 
short tops, No. 2930, at $2.60 per carton. 

7 crates—Ten-frame Plain Section Super, 4% 
x1%, 5s, K. D., No, 22533, at $4.30 per 
crate. 

9 crates — Eight-frame metal top deep cover 
and winter case, in 1s, at 65c each. 

2 crates—8-frame metal top deep cover and 
winter case in 5s, at $3.00. 


Some Good Buys of Books on 
Beekeeping 


We are closing out our stock of some books 
at exceptionally low prices. A number of them 
are in first-class condition. Others have the 
covers damaged. While they last: 

ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture—We have a 
few imperfect copies of the 1929 edition that 
we are offering for only $1.00 postpaid. 

Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 124 illus 
trations, the best beginner's book ever writ 
ten; a few more slightly damaged copies, 50c 
each postpaid. 


5—Honey Plants of North America, by Lovell, 
damaged, $1.00 each. 
10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by Jay Smith, 


damaged, 65c. 
60—Management of Outapiaries, paper cover, 
by Doolittle, good condition, 30c. 
11—How to Keep Bees, by Comstock, 
cover, good condition, 50c. 
10—Huber’s Observations on Bees, 
tion, $2.25. 
40—Langstroth on the Hive and the Honeybee, 
good condition, 60c. 


cloth 


fine condi 





at this time. We 


sheets to the 
Slightly 


pound.) 
imperfect on one edge. 


top-bar. A real bargain. Due 


throws them out of the Root Quality standard). 
to cold weather we can not ship, 
for or we will hold until spring if 10% of amount accompanies the 


Eee a $ 3.50 
Ee yar ener 13.00 
ene 25.00 
re ee 55.00 
SI 2: Say a's ld ha dv ow aa ae 105.00 


Bargain---Three-ply Foundation 


SLIGHTLY IMPERFECT SHEETS 

We are building up our stock of Three-ply 

mand when the season starts. Therefore we have a larger supply of slightly damaged sheets 
are booking a great many orders at the following prices 

This extraordinary low-price offer is good only if ordered in lots of 1000 sheets. 

at these money-saving prices in other quantities. 


Airco foundation to take care of the big de 


Look 


(The prices below are figured on seven 


(Most of the sheets have only a slight crack which 
This edge can be put in the groove in the 
but foundation can be called 


order. 


634c ° +4 


in 2000-sheet oe 











Write for our prices on making up beeswax into 


“Beeswax foundation—Three-ply or Single-ply. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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“That Hooked Wire Is a Winner!” 








JUST PURE 
BEESWAX 


' 
In all of Dadant’s # 


Foundation the wax 


so you get 


clear, pure 


just as your 
make it. 


_‘*That hooked wire in Dadant’s Improved Crimp-Wired Foundation is 
winner and supplies a deficiency in wired foundation. I have three or four 
hundred frames with straight end wires, and 3500 with the steel foundation 
frame hooks. Not a single one of the new pulls out. It supplies a want which 
ought to appeal to every beekeeper.’’ M. N. DILLON, MICHIGAN. 





Here Is Real Comb Strength 


Thousands of users of Dadant’s Improved Crimp-Wired Founda 
tion know what comb strength means during adverse weather. The 
little steel foundation hook at the top of each of the nine crimped 
steel wires of Dadant’s Improved Crimp-Wired Foundation hold fast 
in your frames, day by day, with load after load, producing worker 
combs to be filled solidly with either brood or honey. Dadant’s Im- 
proved Crimp-Wired Foundation makes the small hive big and the 
big hive bigger. 


Lower Prices Than Ever 


For 1932 Dadant’s Improved Crimp-Wired Foundation will cost 
you less than it ever has. We pass to you all the advantage there is 
in the present market conditions. Be sure to get our 1932 catalog now. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
Makers of Famous Foundations 


Wired--Plain--Surplus 







SUCH BEAUTIFUL 
i COMBS 

When you see combs 
like these in all your 
hives you will be proud 
of your bees—proud te 


show them to anyons 
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Topsy-Turvy Weather 

Many beekeepers are wondering what 
will be the effect of the unusual mildness 
of the winter on the bees and the honey 
plants. The entire northeastern portion of 
the United States and much of eastern 
Canada has experienced thus far one of 
the warmest winters on record. Dandelions 
in bloom in January in the latitude of 
northern Ohio and bees gathering pollen 
freely in the latitude of southern Ohio 
even the oldest inhabitant to take 
notice. While the weather was balmy in 
the East, it has been severe in portions of 
the West. Sunny California has been hav 
ing much cold, wet weather with a heavy 
supply of snow in the mountains—highly 
pleasing to beekeepers but hardly so to 
winter tourists. Portions of the Intermoun- 
tain Region are blessed with an abundance 
of snow in the mountains to supply water 
for irrigation. So far 
cerned, the prospects for a good crop of 
the West are good but reports 
indicate that the bees are not in best con- 
dition in many localities. 


cause 


as moisture is con 


honey in 
In some regions 
beekeepers report that the colonies are 
consuming large amounts of honey and 
that it will be necessary to feed to pre- 
vent starvation, but north of parallel 40 
the bees have been remarkably quiet and 
have not 
a rule. 


consumed stores excessively as 


— A oo 
The Package-Bee Industry 


The enormous growth of the package- 
bee industry within recent years is an 
outstanding feature in the beekeeping in- 
dustry in this country. Much of this 
growth is due to the great improvements 
in the methods of packing and shipping, 
together with the highly 
co-operation of the express companies in 
the proper care of the bees in transit. One 
does not have to go back, many years in 
memory to the time when heavy losses of 


commendable 


bees en route were quite common, and 
northern beekeepers hesitated to order 
packages on that account. Today such 


losses have become almost negligible. At 


the same time these great improvements 
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were being made, prices reduced 
vear after year until they 
that northern beekeepers can not afford 
to carry any idle equipment into the sea- 
son. Formerly, winter losses were made up 
during the summer, too late to be profit- 
able the first and colonies that 
were weak in the spring were nursed along 
and built up for winter in the hope that 
they would be profitable the following 
year. Today, winter losses can be made 
up with package bees, and weak colonies 


were 
are now so low 


season, 


ean be built up by adding a pound or two 
of bees from packages, thus making them 
producers the same season. 
Who Should Rear Queens? 

Improvements in beekeeping practice 
make it more and more imperative to have 
on hand a good supply of young queens 
during the season and especially during 
the swarming period. Many 
honey producers have been compelled to 


large-scale 


master the art of queen rearing in order 
to carry out their systems of management. 
Likewise, many amateur beekeepers who 
are busy at other work during the day 
find it convenient to rear at least a few 
queens to bring about short cuts in man 
agement by which they are able to operate 
their colonies successfully by giving at- 
tention only Even beginners 
get quite a thrill out of rearing a queen 
or two from a select mother in order to 
improve their stock. It is, therefore, with 
considerable pleasure that we present in 
this issue the first of another series of ar- 
ticles on the subject of queen rearing. 


occasionally. 


— A oe 

Government Honey Poster and Color Chart 

James I. Hambleton, Senior Apiculturi- 
ist, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., reports that the supply of colored 
honey posters, “It’s All Good Honey,” pub- 
lished by the government to help beekeep 
ers sell their honey, is almost exhausted, 
there being but 1000 copies left. He re 
ports further that there are on hand about 
4000 copies of the color chart used in con- 
nection with the United States standard 
grades to illustrate the color requirements 
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of comb honey. Copies of either the col- 
ored honey poster or the color chart for 
grading comb honey ean be had while 
the supply lasts from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each, 
or when 50 copies or more are sent to one 
address, the price is 10¢ each. In ordering 
these, either cash or money order should 
be sent direct to the Superintendent of 
Documents, since stamps can not be ac- 
cepted by the government. 
—= A oo 
Scarified Sweet Clover Seed 

Since most of the sweet clover seed 
sold by seedsmen is searified, in order to 
bring about a much higher percentage of 
germination, there is great need of a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of farmers 
to the danger of the young 
plants being killed soon after germination 
by freezing weather. Scarified seed ger- 
minates so quickly that, if sown too ear- 
ly, there is great danger of almost a total 
loss of the young plants if germination 
takes place during a spell of warm weath- 
er followed by hard freezing weather. 
For this reason, searified seed should not 
be sown during the winter as unhulled or 
unsearified seed is sown. Many failures to 


in regard 


secure a stand of sweet clover have been 
brought about in this way. Those who 
ean not obtain the unsearified seed should 
postpone seeding until danger of freezing 
has passed. As pointed out by E. R. Root 
on page 93 in this issue, sweet clover 
seed-in-the-hull or hulled but unsearified 
seed can be sown this month, but in the 
North, it would not be safe to sow scari- 
fied sweet clover seed until later. 


—-x Ao 


Secretary Hyde Makes Further Concession 
to Corn Sugar Manufacturers 

In “New and Revised Definitions and 
Standards for Food Products,” issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1931, Secretary Hyde 
makes further concession to the manufac- 
turers of corn sugar by establishing stan- 
dards for the administration of the Pure 
Food Law, making it unnecessary to de 


December, 


clare corn sugar in ginger ale, sarsapa- 
rilla, root beer, bireh beer, and cream soda 
water. While these appear 
quite innocent, and while they will prob- 
ably not make much difference one way 
or the other in the manufacture of the 
products mentioned, the whole disgraceful 


concessions 
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affair is directly opposed to the spirit of 
the Pure Food Law, which intended that 
consumers should be informed regarding 
the contents of various food and drug 
products, and it opens the door wider for 
further special privileges for corn sugar. 
It is further indication that the ultimate 
purpose of the corn-sugar manufacturers 
is the complete emasculation of the Pure 
Food Law so far as their products are 
concerned. 

Since Secretary Hyde is the first Sec- 
retary of Agriculture who has made con- 
cessions to the corn-sugar people, evident- 
ly they intend to use him to the fullest 
extent while the going is good. During 
the 25 years since the enactment of the 
Pure Food Law, the corn-sugar people 
have hounded the various secretaries of 
agriculture in their effort to obtain rul- 
ings that would legalize adulteration of 
food products with corn sugar and corn 
syrup. Each secretary in turn stood firm 
against their demands for special privil- 
eges until Secretary Hyde issued his dis- 
graceful ruling legalizing the adulteration 
of various food products (excepting hon- 
ey) with corn sugar when shipped in in- 
terstate commerce. Repeatedly Congress 
has refused to grant the special privileges 
demanded by the manufacturers of corn 
sugar. No wonder the corn-sugar people 
are making hay while the sur shiny s! 


——= 4A oo 


Difference in Viewpoint of T.arge and 
Small Producer 

It has been suggested that publishers 
of bee journals should put out at least two 
editions, one for commercial honey pro- 
ducers and the other for amateurs. Some 
have even suggested a third edition de 
voted to the scientific phases of beekeep- 
ing. Aside from the fact that dividing a 
bee journal into two or three sub-divisions 
would result in none of them being sup 
ported to a degree sufficient to pay the 
cost of publication, there are numerous ob- 
jections to such segregation of beekeeping 
topics. So many new things of interest to 
all classes of beekeepers are contantly be- 
ing worked out that the dividing line 
would be difficult to draw so far as the 
interest of beekeepers having various 
holdings is concerned. 

Large commercial honey producers be- 
come so engrossed in working out the ma- 
chinery and methods needed in getting 
things done in a large way that they are 
inclined to drift away from an intensive 
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study of the bees themselves, which is 
the chief interest of amateurs. They do 
not have time to make careful observa- 
tion as the amateur does. Most of the 
larger commercial producers, therefore, 
find much of interest in the things that 
appeal to the amateur and the beginner in 
beekeeping. Ofter these large commercial 
men learn much of value to them in their 
work from the writings of amateurs. 
Much of the information regarding the 
behavior of bees was accumulated during 
the period before the days of large-scale 
commercial honey production when most 
beekeepers were amateurs and had time 
to make careful observations. 

On the other hand, amateurs and even 
beginners are greatly interested in the 
methods employed in large-scale honey 
production, for they learn many things 
from a study of the methods employed in 
producing honey when efficiency is of 
prime consideration. Thus, the enthusias 
tie amateur in his eagerness for informa 
tion is often just as deeply interested in 
articles that might appear suitable only 
to commercial honey producers, and com- 
mercial honey producers often read with 
equal eagerness articles that would ap- 
pear to be especially addressed to the 
amateur class. Both the amateur and the 
commercial beekeeper want the scientific 
contributions, not only on account of the 
possible application in practicé, but also 
for the satisfaction that comes with an 
increase in one’s store of information. 


Honey Mixed With Corn Syrup 


Manufacturers of corn syrup have been 
cireularizing extensive producers 
with literature advising them to mix corn 
syrup with honey to supply their market. 
The implication is, of course, that the 
beekeeper will correctly label the mix- 
ture, telling what percentage of each in- 
gredient is present. These circular letters 
would have the beekeeper believe that 
his honey would be improved by the addi- 
tion of corn syrup, and that the presence 
of the corn syrup would help sell the 
honey—a most absurd argument. Thus 
far, beekeepers have been wise enough to 
avoid this trap, but we are informed on 
page 101 in this issue that the experiment 
is now being tried by a beekeeper. 

While such a mixture when properly 
labeled can legally be sold without inter- 
ference with the Federal Pure Food Law 
or the food laws of the various states, it 


honey 


would certainly seem unwise from a bee 
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keeping standpoint to do so. Such a mix- 
ture when properly labeled would tend 
to perpetuate the mistaken idea, already 
too prevalent, that all honey on American 
markets is adulterated. This suspicion is, 
no doubt, the greatest handicap in mar- 
keting the honey crop of this country. If 
the American people knew the truth about 
the purity of honey now on our markets, 
it is doubtful if there would be any diffi- 
culty whatever in disposing of our crops 
at much better prices than are being re- 
ceived today. Placing such mixtures on 
the market would only intensify this sus- 
picion already so prevalent in the minds 
of the public. 


Some have set forth the argument that 
large quantities of honey might be sold 
through channels already open to corn 
syrup by such mixing, but it should be 
remembered that when honey is added to 
corn syrup it is for the purpose of sell- 
ing corn syrup on the reputation of honey 
instead of selling honey on the reputation 
of corn syrup. If a carload of honey is 
used to make two carloads of the mix- 
ture, and the two carloads are sold on the 
reputation of honey as they would be be 
cause the label contains the word honey, 
the carload of corn syrup has displaced on 
the market a carload of honey instead of, 
as some would have us believe, the car- 
load of honey having displaced on the 
market the carload of corn syrup. Fur 
thermore, packers would put into the mix- 
ture only enough honey to permit the use 
of the word “honey” on the label, thus 
probably selling three or four carloads of 
corn syrup to one earload of honey, all 
being sold on the reputation of honey. 

If any consumer has such a perverted 
taste that he prefers to eat a mixture of 
honey and corn syrup instead of straight 
honey, let him mix it himself after having 
bought the honey and the corn syrup sep- 
arately. Viewed from every angle, it 
would seem bad business from the bee- 
keepers’ viewpoint, to degrade such a de- 
licious and high-grade food as honey by 
mixing it with corn syrup, thus giving 
away to the manufacturers of corn syrup 
a part of the market for honey that has 
been built up so laboriously, and at the 
same time increasing the unfortunate sus- 
picion regarding the purity of our prod- 
uct. It is certainly to be hoped that this 
effort of the manufacturers of corn sugar 
and corn syrup to enlist beekeepers in the 
ugly business of mixing will prove fruit 
less. 
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of comb honey. Copies of either the col- 
ored honey poster or the color chart for 
grading comb honey ean be had while 
the supply lasts from the Superintendent 
of Documents,- Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each, 
or when 50 copies or more are sent to one 
address, the price is 10e each. In ordering 
these, either cash or money order should 
be sent direct to the Superintendent of 
Documents, since stamps can not be ac- 
cepted by the government. 


—s Ao 
Scarified Sweet Clover Seed 


most of the clover 
sold by seedsmen is searified, in order to 
bring about a much higher percentage of 
germination, there is great need of a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of farmers 
in regard to the danger of the young 
plants being killed soon after germination 


Since sweet seed 


by freezing weather. Searified seed ger- 
minates so quickly that, if sown too ear- 
ly, there is great danger of almost a total 
loss of the young plants if germination 
takes place during a spell of warm weath- 
er followed by hard freezing weather. 
For this reason, searified seed should not 
be sown during the winter as unhulled or 
unsearified seed is sown. Many failures to 
secure a stand of sweet clover have been 
brought about in this way. Those who 
can not obtain the unscarified seed should 
postpone seeding until danger of freezing 
has passed. As pointed out by E. R. Root 
on page 93 in this issue, sweet clover 
seed-in-the-hull or hulled but unscarified 
seed can be sown this month, but in the 
North, it would not be safe to sow seari- 
fied sweet clover seed until later. 


—s A oo 


Secretary Hyde Makes Further Concession 
to Corn Sugar Manufacturers 

In “New and Revised Definitions and 
Standards for Food Products,” issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, December, 1931, Secretary Hyde 
makes further concession to the manufac- 
turers of corn sugar by establishing stan- 
dards for the administration of the Pure 
Food Law, making it unnecessary to de- 
clare corn sugar in ginger ale, sarsapa- 
rilla, root beer, birch beer, and cream soda 
water. While these concessions appear 
quite innocent, and while they will prob- 
ably not make much difference one way 
or the other in the manufacture of the 
products mentioned, the whole disgraceful 
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affair is directly opposed to the spirit of 
the Pure Food Law, which intended that 
consumers should be informed regarding 
the contents of various food and drug 
products, and it opens the door wider for 
further special privileges for corn sugar, 
It is further indication that the ultimate 
purpose of the corn-sugar manufacturers 
is the complete emasculation of the Pure 
Food Law so far as their products are 
coneerned. 

Since Secretary Hyde is the first See- 
retary of Agriculture who has made con- 
cessions to the corn-sugar people, evident- 
ly they intend to use him to the fullest 
extent while the going is good. During 
the 25 years since the enactment of the 
Pure Food Law, the corn-sugar people 
have hounded the various secretaries of 
agriculture in their effort to obtain rul- 
ings that would legalize adulteration of 
food products with corn sugar and corn 
syrup. Each secretary in turn stood firm 
against their demands for special privil- 
eges until Secretary Hyde issued his dis- 
graceful ruling legalizing the adulteration 
of various food products (excepting hon- 
ey) with corn sugar when shipped in in- 
terstate commerce. Repeatedly Congress 
has refused to grant the special privileges 
demanded by the manufacturers of com 
sugar. No wonder the corn-sugar people 
are making hay while the sum shines! 


—= LA 


Difference in Viewpoint of T.arge and 
Small Producer 

It has been suggested that publishers 
of bee journals should put out at least two 
editions, one for commercial honey pro 
ducers and the other for amateurs. Some 
have even suggested a third edition de 
voted to the scientific phases of beekeep- 
ing. Aside from the fact that dividing a 
bee journal into two or three sub-divisions 
would result in none of them being sup 
ported to a degree sufficient to pa,” the 
cost of publication, there are numerous ob 
jections to such segregation of beekeeping 
topics. So many new things of interest to 
all classes of beekeepers are contantly be 
ing worked out that the dividing line 
would be difficult to draw so far as the 
interest of beekeepers having various 
holdings is concerned. 

Large commercial honey producers be 
come so engrossed in working out the m& 
chinery and methods needed in getting 
things done in a large way that they are 
inclined to drift away from an intensive 
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study of the bees themselves, which is 
the chief interest of amateurs. They do 
not have time to make eareful 
tion as the amateur Most of the 
larger commercial producers, therefore, 
find much of interest in the things that 
appeal to the amateur and the beginner in 
beekeeping. Ofter these large commercial 
men learn much of value to them in their 
work from the writings of amateurs. 
Much of the information regarding the 
behavior of bees was accumulated during 
the period before the days of large-scale 


observa- 


does. 


commercial honey production when most 
beekeepers were amateurs and had time 
to make ecareful observations. 

On the other hand, amateurs and even 
beginners are greatly interested in the 
methods employed in large-scale honey 
production, for they learn many things 
from a study of the methods employed in 
producing honey when efficiency is of 
prime consideration. Thus, the enthusias- 
tic amateur in his eagerness for informa- 
tion is often just as deeply interested in 
articles that might appear suitable only 
to commercial honey producers, and com- 
mercial honey producers often read with 
equal eagerness articles that would ap- 
pear to be especially addressed to the 
amateur class. Both the amateur and the 
commercial beekeeper want the scientific 
contributions, not only on account of the 
possible application in practice, but also 
for the satisfaction that comes with an 
increase in one’s store of information. 

=—==x A os 
Honey Mixed With Corn Syrup 

Manufacturers of corn syrup have been 
ctircularizing extensive honey producers 
with literature advising them to mix corn 
syrup with honey to supply their market. 
The implication is, of course, that the 
beekeeper will correctly label the mix- 
ture, telling what percentage of. each in- 
gredient is present. These circular letters 
would have the beekeeper believe that 
his honey would be improved by the addi- 
tion of corn syrup, and that the presence 
of the corn syrup would help sell the 
honey—a most absurd argument. Thus 
far, beekeepers have been wise enough to 
avoid this trap, but we are informed on 
page 101 in this issue that the experiment 
is now being tried by a beekeeper. 

While such a mixture when properly 
labeled can legally be sold without inter- 
ference with the Federal Pure Food Law 
or the food laws of the various states, it 
would certainly seem unwise from a bee- 
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keeping standpoint to do so. Such a mix- 
ture when properly labeled would tend 
to perpetuate the mistaken idea, already 
too prevalent, that all honey on American 
markets is adulterated. This suspicion is, 
no doubt, the greatest handicap in mar- 
keting the honey crop of this country. If 
the American people knew the truth about 
the purity of honey now on our markets, 
it is doubtful if there would be any diffi- 
culty whatever in disposing of our crops 
at much better prices than are being re- 
ceived today. Placing such mixtures on 
the market would only intensify this sus- 
picion already so prevalent in the minds 
of the public. 

Some have set forth the argument that 
large quantities of honey might be sold 
through channels already open to corn 
syrup by such mixing, but it should be 
remembered that when honey is added to 
corn syrup it is for the purpose of sell- 
ing corn syrup on the reputation of honey 
instead of selling honey on the reputation 
of corn syrup. If a ecarload of honey is 
used to make two carloads of the mix- 
ture, and the two carloads are sold on the 
reputation of honey as they would be be- 
cause the label contains the word honey, 
the carload of corn syrup has displaced on 
the market a carload of honey instead of, 
as some would have us believe, the ear- 
load of honey having displaced on the 
market the earload of corn syrup. Fur- 
thermore, packers would put into the mix- 
ture only enough honey to permit the use 
of the word “honey” on the label, thus 
probably selling three or four carloads of 
corn syrup to one carload of honey, all 
being sold on the reputation of honey. 


If any consumer has such a perverted 
taste that he prefers to eat a mixture of 
honey and corn syrup instead of straight 
honey, let him mix it himself after having 
bought the honey and the corn syrup sep- 
arately. Viewed from every angle, it 
would seem bad business from the bee- 
keepers’ viewpoint, to degrade such a de- 
licious and high-grade food as honey by 
mixing it with corn syrup, thus giving 
away to the manufacturers of corn syrup 
a part of the market for honey that has 
been built up so laboriously, and at the 
same time increasing the unfortunate sus- 
picion regarding the purity of our prod- 
uct. It is certainly to be hoped that this 
effort of the manufacturers of corn sugar 
and corn syrup to enlist beekeepers in the 
ugly business of mixing will prove fruit- 
less. 
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Selecting Best Larvae for Queen “Rearing 
Mel Pritchard 
Beginning with thes Breeding Queen, Selection. Is Carried Through 
Entire, “Process of “Rearing Queens 


| This is the first of a series of articles in which this veteran extensive queen 
breeder tells for the first time several of his latest developments in producing 


better queens. Each 


It does not require much thought or 
skill to increase the output of queens. All 
that is needed is to enlarge the outfit or 
take a faster pace, following the old-time 
methods. But if the quality of queens is 
to be improved, it must be accomplished 
through better methods of growing them 
and by selection. It is to the latter that 
we must look for the greater part of the 
improvement. Selection does not mean the 
selection of breeding stock only; this rule 
must be followed through every stage of 
the queen’s development. To select the 
best strain of bees and to make them bet- 
ter has for constant en- 


years been my 


deavor. 


t step in his improved methods will be illustrated and de- 
scribed in this and subsequent articles. } 


Selection of the Breeding Queen 

My opportunity for selecting breeding 
stock is exceptionally good. The A. I. 
Root Company is operating about 1200 
colonies for honey production. Mr. Deyell 
and his apiary men are constantly on the 
lookout for the colonies that store the 
From these we select our 
breeding Due consideration is 
given to color and temperament, but not to 
that extent that tends to their 


most honey. 


queens. 


lower 


honey-gathering qualifications. 
Providing Larvae of Known Age for 
Grafting 
Having selected our breeding queen, the 
next step is the selecting of her larvae 








Fig. 1.—Hive in which the breeding queen is kept. The queen is confined to the three small frames 
in the middle of the brood-chamber marked A, B and 1. The colony is kept strong by giving frames 
of brood as needed. Details of the middle compartment are shown on next page. 
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to be used in grafting. The old way was to 
use very small larvae in order to be sure 
that they were young enough to make good 
queens. Jj find that a larva may be quite 
small and still be too old. There are runts 
among them as well as with other living 
things. With our present method we se- 
lect the largest, best-developed larvae to 
be found in the comb from which we 
take them, knowing that they are not too 
old to make the best of queens. 

To accomplish this we have a hive ar- 
ranged as shown in Fig. 1. This is a 10- 
frame Buckeye hive containing six stan- 
dard frames and nine small frames, each 
having one-fourth the capacity of a stan- 
dard frame. These are hung in three com- 
partments, the middle compartment being 
made of queen-excluding zine and the 
breeding queen kept in it. This colony is 
kept strong by giving frames of sealed 
brood taken from other colonies as often 
as necessary. 

Frames A and B remain in the position 
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shown but are examined once a week and 
any queen cells destroyed that may have 
been started. They are always filled with 
brood in different stages. Frame No. 1 is 
hung in the last thing before leaving the 
yard at night and is left 24 hours, then 
exchanged with frame No. 2. Frames 3 and 
4 are exchanged in the same way. The 
fifth day the larvae are hatching in frame 
No. 1 and are used for the day’s grafting. 
This is done about 1 p. m. The larvae that 
are not used are washed out by pouring 
water into the cells, and the frame is set 
aside until evening, when it is started on 
its second round, which is carried out in 
the same before. Formerly | 
changed the position of the little frames 
at grafting time but found that the lar- 
vae were rather too large on the fifth 
day, so now I change the frames the last 
thing in the evening. This results in lar- 
vae just the right age for grafting at 1 
p- m. on the fifth day after the little comb 
was given. 


order as 





Pig. 2.—The framework forming the three compartments in the middle of the brood-chamber is 
here shown lifted from the hive. The breeding queen is confined to the three small frames in the 
on middle by means of perforated metal, 
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Larvae to be Grafted Are Fed Lavishly 


The only larvae this strong colony has 
to feed are those in this small frame and 
those that follow the emerging bees in 
frames A and B, which together is about 
one-fourth as many as would usually be in 
a colony of this strength. The result is that 
they receive the best of care, being fed so 
lavishly that they float high above the 
base of the cells, making them easy to 
pick up with the grafting needle. I find 
larvae of this size the easiest to transfer, 
and the most readily accepted in the 
grafting colonies, and I can see no reason 
why they have not had as good a start 
toward making a queen as though they 
had hatched in queen cells. 

This arrangement makes some extra 
work, but I think it is more than offset 
by always knowing just where to find the 
kind of larvae wanted and plenty of them. 
During the past season there was only one 
day that I had to go hunting for larvae. 
That was following a Sunday when I for- 
got to change frames. We do not graft 
on Sunday, but do wash and change 





Mel Pritchard as he appeared after the bees 


frames. : 
were prepared for winter. 


Medina, Ohio. 





Queen-mating nuclei in the Basswood Apiary. Each hive contains two compartments to accommt 
date two nuclei. The basswood trees shown here were planted by A. I. Root in 1872. Many weft 
cut several years ago to thin out the growth, They were used to make sections. 
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“William eM. Glebe, Waster Garmer 


Dr. E. F. 


Phillips 


Beekeeper, Garmer, Horticulturist, and Shrewd eMerchandiser--- 
a Combination Chat Spells Success 


Agricultural papers of several states 
each year select outstanding farmers to 
whom the title Master Farmer is award- 
ed. The methods of selection are so fair 
and the merits of the recipients are so 
obvious that this distinction is most high- 
ly prized and esteemed. Several beekeep- 
ers have been thus honored, including the 
veteran Wisconsin beekeeper, Mr. N. E. 
France, for years the of the 
National Beekeepers’ An 
Ohio beekeeper is on this list, and one of 
the men honored in New York last winter 
keeps bees for the pollination of his fruit 
trees. 

The City Man Buys a Poor Farm 

Among the 1931 Master Farmers in 
Pennsylvania is William M. Glebe, Dela- 
ware Water Gap. His home, Gap Way 
Farm, overlooks the Water Gap in the 
hills of Monroe County, a region of mar- 
velous beauty but not one considered as 
best for farming. Less than seven years 
before receiving this honor, Mr. Glebe was 
asuccessful druggist in Camden, New Jer- 
sey, but his health demanded that he 
change to an outdoor life. The combina- 
tion of a city bred man on poor soil is a 
perfect setting for failure in farming, but 
failure did not result this time. Whenever 
Imention my friend Bill, it is to be un- 


manager 
Association. 


derstood that his wife is ineluded, for 
she is an active and essential member of 
the firm. 

When the bought their farm 
there was a young but neglected apple or- 
chard on it. They consulted the county 
agent and specialists, read, 
studied, and put the best methods into 
practice; the same procedure has been 
followed for everything on the farm. The 
Glebe system for getting help from spe- 
cialists has been described by Mrs. Glebe, 
who says, “I feed them and Bill pumps 
them.” 

When Mr. Glebe learned that honeybees 
are useful for fruit pollination, he bought 
some bees and soon became an enthusiast 
for bees and especially for honey. The 
bees get good care, pay their way in honey 
and there is no lack of pollination. Insect 
and disease. control on the fruits is said 
by the county agent to be almost perfect. 
Vegetables are also grown, always from 
select seed, but there is not room to dis- 
cuss all of the many undertakings on the 
farm. 

Selling Quality Products at Roadside 

Monroe County, Pennsylvania, is a 
noted summer resort area and the Glebes 
live on the main highway. Sensing the 
possibilities arising from these facts, di- 


Glebes 


numerous 











Mr. Glebe’s sales house from the south showing the plantings, 











rect sale of all farm products are under- 
taken, and nothing is shipped to city mar- 
kets. This has been possible largely be- 
cause of an ability and a desire to make 
friends with everybody who stops, but 
the most important factor has been insist- 
ence on the strictest grading in size and 
quality of every product. No apple with 
a worm hole or spot is ever sold, or even 
made into cider. Nothing is sold which 
does not meet the strictest interpretations 
of the best grading rules. Lima beans and 
sweet corn are graded as carefully as are 
apples or honey, and a second grade ar- 
ticle is a cull. It does not take long for 
news of such a policy to spread. 

Their roadside for the sale of 
their products is described better in the 
illustrations than in words. The products 
of the farm are sold here, but two good 
sales people can sell more than can be 
produced on a small farm, so they buy 
more farm products and include some 
things which they can not produce on 
their own farm. A 
tion of what they buy must go over the 
dump, because of the difficulty of buying 
properly graded produce. A producer of 
maple products in Vermont who sells noth- 
ing but the highest quality furnishes ma- 
ple sugar and syrup. To help the people 
of the Smoky Mountains of North Caro- 
lina dispose of some of their hand-made 
pottery, their jars are used for some of 
the honey and maple syrup. Vegetables 


house 


considerable propor- 
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are bought from members of local 4-H 
Clubs, so as to give the boys instruction 
in grading and to help them market their 
products, and also because the boys grade 
more honestly than do their fathers. 

Honey to Suit the Taste of Every Visitor 

The chief interest of beekeepers in such 
an undertaking is naturally in honey sales, 
The Glebes have developed a philosophy 
regarding honey which will be given with- 
out any attempt to defend or to condemn 
any of its features. The basic idea in their 
selling of honey is the education of the 
customer regarding honey. When one does 
not come in direct contact with the con- 
sumer, it is often thought desirable to 
make a blend of honeys to suit the average 
taste and so as to be able to sell quanti- 
ties of honey of the same quality and 
grade year after year. In such cases it is 
usually not desirable to attempt to sell 
any one particular kind of honey, because 
it can not be obtained in adequate quan- 
tity and of the right quality year after 
year. 

Blending is not the policy with the 
Glebes. When, as often happens, some- 
body stops who says that he does not like 
honey, he is just the man for whom the 
Glebes have been waiting, for he is a 
prospect for education in honey and for 
a sale. Within a few minutes he has tasted 
several kinds of honey and has learned, 
probably for the first time, that honeys 
differ in color and flavor. He has discover 








stiles st alae s accom: 





The Glebe sales house from the north, showing the mountain scenery in the distance. Travelers who 
stop to admire the wonderful natural scenery find themselves at the door of this attractive shop, 
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ed that there is at least one kind of honey 
which he likes. There may be several 
kinds for which he does not care, but it 
a fundamental principle with the Glebes 
that there is nobody who does not like 
some kind of honey. When the sale is 
completed, a record is made of the name 
and address of the customer, so that hon- 
ey of the right kind can be supplied later 
on mail order. 

A large assortment of honeys is always 
kept on hand, in liquid or creamed form, 
and one can get clover or buckwheat hon- 
ey from’ nearby or any one of a number 
of western honeys. For the occasional cus- 
tomer who learned to prefer some special 
foreign honey in his youth in the old 
world, a few of the better known Euro- 
pean honeys are imported. The honeys 
bought are always of the highest quality 
for each kind, and one of the difficulties 
of such an undertaking is to locate bee- 
keepers who can and will invariably fur- 
nish nothing but the best quality honeys. 
Every honey container is distinctive and 
no stock containers are used, except the 
lithographed five-pound pail. 

Fancy Prices for Fancy Goods 

It seems perilous, in these days of de- 
pression among beekeepers and others, to 
suggest the prices which the Glebes get 
for honey, but otherwise the story is in- 
complete. One instance, an incident from 
late October, illustrates this. They mailed 
a half-gallon of honey at fifty cents per 
pound, plus postage, to an Ohio consumer, 
this honey having been bought from an 
Ohio beekeeper not far from the customer 
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at a price less than one-fifth that which 
they received for it. With the exception 
of the foreign honeys, for which there is 
an obvious reason for a considerable in- 
crease in price, honeys of all colors and 
favors are sold at the same price, either 
as comb honey, or in liquid or creamed 
form. Of course, the price per pound is 
lower when honey is sold in quantity. Uni- 
formity of prices is maintained on the 
ground that all high quality honeys are 
equally good, and that one has only to dis- 
cover the particular honey which he pre- 
fers in order to be satisfied. They see no 
reason for suggesting to a customer that 
some of the honeys are inferior by offering 
them at a lower price. The education of 
the customer takes time, but the Glebes 
prefer to talk to a customer who finally 
buys rather than to wait for one who does 
not come. 

When it is reported that somebody is 
getting good prices for honey, there are 
always those who think or say that this 
might happen once but that there would 
be no repeat sales. Their best customers 
are the old ones, and many people who 
have learned that high quality honey can 
be bought at Glebes send their friends 
there. 

Price Cutting Causes No Alarm 

There will also be those who think that 
evidently the Glebes are not cursed by 
price cutters. They are totally indiffer- 
ent to the price cutter. Within a few miles 
on the same highway I have seen honey 
offered for sale as low as 60 cents for a 
five-pound pail. If a person uninformed 





Interior of the Glebe sales house showing the attractive honey display. Visitors and tourists who 
op for rest and refreshments and those who stop to buy high-grade fruits or vegetables are re- 
minded of honey on every turn. 
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with regard to honey could be sure that 
the lower priced honey is of as fine a 
quality as that for sale by the Glebes, he 
would not pay the higher price, but those 
who drive along the highway have no as- 
surance that the low-priced honey is fit 
for table use. From the past experience of 
most casual buyers of honey, the safest 
assumption seems to be that low-priced 
honey is inferior, for much of the honey 
sold by the roadsides and even in stores 
is of poor quality. Price cutting and the 
sale of poor honey have been tried in com- 
petition with them and have failed. One 
of the amusing incidents in the Glebe ad- 
venture in honey selling is that a beekeep 
er of some repute recently complained to 
Mr. Glebe that the honey market is being 
ruined by selling at such prices, when 
the Glebes are selling many times as much 
honey as is the complaining beekeeper. 
Everybody can not sell honey in this 
way. If others studied honey as the Glebes 
have studied it, if others were as able to 
teach their customers the values of honey, 
if others put into the sales talks the same 
sincerity of belief in the merits of honey, 
and if others offered for sale only honeys 
of the highest grades, then more people 
might sell honey at good prices to con- 
sumers who demand quality. The Glebes 
could not sell one-tenth as much honey 
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as they sell, and could not get one-third 
the price which they receive, if they of. 
fered honey for sale with an expressed or 
implied apology. 


Beautifying the Beautiful 


The illustrations suggest the beauty of 
the country in which the Glebes live and 
also indicate the beauty which they have 
built into their home and its surroundings, 
They have a fine sales house, not a crude 
shed by the and the artistic 
plantings cause those who pass that way 
to know that the Glebes believe in their 
home and in their products. Whether all 
this labor expenditure 
should be charged to sales costs, or wheth- 


roadside, 


planning, and 
er they can entirely or partially be charg- 
ed to the beautification of the home will 
interest nobody but a cost accountant, but 
they pay in dollars and give satisfaction 
to the Glebes, their friends and their eus- 
tomers. 

It is not intended that there shall be 
any special moral to this tale. It is a 
pleasure to make the Glebes better known 
to beekeepers, especially those outside 
their own state. When an opportunity can 
be made for a eall at their sales house, 
any beekeeper will be welcome. Such a 
eall is worth making. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








The Delaware Water Gap, one of the natural scenic beauties of the United States, is a mecca for 

thousands of tourists and visitors the year around. It appears at its best across the porch of t# 

the Glebe sales house, where fancy fruits, vegetables, maple syrup and honey are displayed 
good advantage. 
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“‘Uariation in ‘Results in “Disinfecting (combs 


C. E. Burnside 


Assistant Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Che Effect of Gemperature and Other Gactors in. the “Disinfection 
of American Goul Brood Combs with Gormaldehyde 


The most successful method yet devised 
for disinfecting American foul brood 
combs is immersion for 48 hours in a 20 
per cent solution of formalin in water 
after all the cells are uncapped and the 
honey is extracted. Many thousands of the 
combs treated by this method have been 
used without recurrence of disease, but oe- 
easionally American foul brood recurs in 
colonies on treated combs. Disease most 
frequently recurs during the first season, 
but the evidence is fairly convincing that 
there may be recurrence after a colony has 
remained healthy for one or two seasons. 
The danger of spreading disease is in- 
creased by handling the infected combs 
preparatory to treating them. 


The safest means of eradicating Ameri- 
ean foul brood is by burning, and when 
only a few colonies are infected this is 
the cheapest in the end. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a considerable economic saving can 
be made by disinfecting the combs. When 
disease becomes widespread in large api- 
aries, making a general clean-up necessary, 
a great many combs that otherwise would 
have to be destroyed can be saved by 
treating them with a formalin-water solu- 
tion. 


Ahrens reports (American Bee Journal, 
February, 1930) that after prolonged in- 
cubation American foul brood scales gave 
growth of Bacillus larvae in eulture after 
treatment with formalin solution for a pe- 
riod of time previously thought sufficient 
to disinfect them. Neither the temperature 
at which the scales were treated nor the 
length of time they were washed before 
cultures were prepared is given. Ahrens 
concludes that combs treated in the apiary 
with formalin-water solution are not safe 
to use. 


Hambleton has pointed out (American 
Bee Journal, April, 1930) that Ahrens’s 
findings can not have a retroactive effect 
and that the method now in common use 
of treating American foul brood combs 
with formalin solution is just as effective 
as it has been in the past. Had Ahrens 
tested seales from combs treated in the 


apiary by the formalin-water method and 
allowed to dry without washing, he prob- 
ably would have found a higher degree of 
disinfection than he found in his labora- 
tory experiments in which the scales were 
washed and cultured immediately. 

In Ahrens’s experiments, as well as in 
those reported here, partially disinfected 
scales required a longer period of incuba- 
tion before growth of Bacillus larvae was 
obtained than did untreated scales. This 
delay in germination ranged from 1 to 30 
days, and was occasionally longer. It is 
not known whether spores of B. larvae, 
whose germination in culture is consider- 
ably delayed after treatment with forma- 
lin solution, are capable of infecting hon- 
eybee larvae. It is probable that when dis- 
infection is only partially complete, the 
danger of infection is at least proportion- 
ately reduced. 

An interesting side light on this ques- 
tion has been obtained by A. P. Sturte- 
vant in recent unpublished work. He 
found that a surprisingly large number of 
spores of B. larvae are necessary to pro- 
duce American foul brood in a colony of 
bees, and that millions of spores may be 
fed to healthy colonies without producing 
disease. Sturtevant found that a 
heavy inoculation with spores is necessary 
to produce growth in culture, light inocu- 
lations requiring longer incubation or pro- 
ducing no growth at all. It is possible, 
therefore, that, when disinfection of 
American foul brood combs is only partial- 
ly complete, disease may not always be 
produced when the combs are given to the 
bees. To be on the safe side, however, par- 


also 


tially disinfected combs should not be 
used. 
Zebrowski recently summarized some 


commonly known facts regarding the 
structure and habits of micro-organisms 
and their destruction, including disinfec- 
tion by formaldehyde (American Bee 
Journal, August, 1931). From these facts 
he reached the conclusion that brood 
combs treated with formaldehyde should 
not be allowed to dry but should be wash- 
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ed immediately after treatment. He has 
reported no experimental work in support 
of his conclusions. 

The experimental results given herewith 
tend to contradict Zebrowski’s conclusions 
and indicate that it is better to retain the 
formaldehyde in the combs as long as pos- 
sible after treatment, since 48 hours’ im- 
mersion does not always give complete dis- 
infection. There is, therefore, need for 
further study of the formalin-water 
method. 

In experiments at the Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, the rate of disinfection of American 
foul brood combs by formaldehyde in both 
the liquid and gaseous states was found to 
be influenced by temperature, strength of 
solution, rate of drying, and probably by 
variation in the spores of Bacillus larvae 
in resistance to disinfection. Temperature 
was found to be the most important fac- 
tor with 20 per cent formalin-water solu- 
tion as well as with solutions of other 
strengths. 

Temperature an Important Factor 

To determine the effect of temperature, 
three lots of 30 seales each were removed 
from the combs and soaked ‘iin 100 ee. of 
formalin-water solution in covered beak- 
ers at temperatures of 33°, 68° and 97° F. 
respectively. Scales were removed from 
the solution daily, thoroughly washed in 
sterile water, and cultured at 97° F. for 
30 days, or until growth of B. larvae oc- 
curred. 

Temperature was found to have a much 
greater effect upon the rate ‘of disinfec- 
tion than was expected. At 33° F. com- 
plete disinfection was not obtained in any 
lot of seales. Scales soaked for a day in 
20 per cent formalin-water at 33° F. usu- 
ally gave as abundant and rapid a growth 
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of Bacillus larvae as untreated scales. Dis- 
infection was apparent in some scales 
after soaking for two days at this tem- 
perature. Scales kept in the formalin-wa- 
ter solution for more than two days re- 
quired a period of incubation roughly pro- 
portionate to the period of treatment. At 
33° F. not a single scale was completely 
disinfected in any culture, even after soak- 
ing for six days. 

The rate of disinfection with 20 per 
cent formalin-water was found to be much 
more rapid at 68° than at 33° F., and still 
more rapid at 97° F. At the two higher 
temperatures most of the scales were ster- 
ile after 24 hours. Disinfection was usu- 
ally complete at both temperatures after 
treatment for 48 hours, although in two 
cases good growth of B. larvae was ob- 
tained. After three days’ treatment disin- 
fection was still incomplete in one set of 
cultures. No growth was obtained after 
four days. 

A considerable variation in the rate of 
disinfection was observed in individual 
scales. No attempt was made to explain 
this variation, but it emphasizes the im- 
portance of giving combs the maximum 
treatment in order to insure complete dis- 
infection. 

Scales were also treated in 10 per cent 
and 5 per cent formalin-water solutions 
at the three temperatures mentioned 
above. The rate of disinfection with these 
solutions was slower than with 20 per cent 
and was affected in the same way by tem- 
perature. Disinfection was more rapid 
with both 10 per cent and 5 per cent for- 
malin-water at 68° or 97° F., than with 
the 20 per cent solution at 33° F 

The 
ably more 
with formalin-aleohol solutions. 


rate of disinfection was consider- 
rapid with formalin-water than 
A possible 





TABLE 1.—RESU LTS OF CULTURE TESTS WITH AMERICAN FOUL BROOD SCALES 
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reason for this may be that the high con- 
centration of alcohol hinders the absorp- 
tion of formaldehyde by removing the wa- 
ter from the spores or by coagulating the 
outer layer of protoplasm (spore capsule) 
and producing a protective coat. 

The effect of temperature on the rate of 
disinfection of combs treated with formal- 
dehyde gas was also tested, although this 
method has not given satisfactory results 
in practical application in the apiary. 
When combs were treated with the gas in 
two-quart jars at 68° and 97° F., most of 
the scales in open cells were sterile within 
two weeks. At about 33° F., however, lit- 
tle or no disinfection had occurred after 
treatment for the same length of time. 
This can probably be explained by the 
fact that both the rate of evaporation of 
formalin and the rate of disinfection are 
decreased at low temperatures when gas 
is used. 

The amount of damage to combs treat- 
ed with formalin-water was also found to 
be affected by the temperature. At 97° F. 
some damage resulted within three days 
and it increased upon longer treatment. At 
33° F. no injury was evident after combs 
had been soaked for two weeks. After the 
excess formalin-water had been extracted, 
combs were not noticably injured while 
drying. No damage resulted when wet 
combs were kept for several weeks in 
tightly covered hive bodies, coated inside 
with wax. 

The effect of temperature upon both the 
rate of disinfection and the amount of in- 
jury to the combs is probably comparable 
to its effect upon the rate of chemical re- 
action. Most chemical reactions are retard- 
éd as the temperature decreases. Since the 
destruction of bacteria by a disinfectant 
is thought to be the result of oxidation or 
of coagulation of the protein, it may be 
expected that the rate of disinfection of 
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American foul brood seales will be slower 
at low temperatures. 


Disinfection Continues While Treated 
Combs Are Drying 

In the experiments described above, the 
formaldehyde was removed from the scales 
by washing them with sterile water im- 
mediately after taking them from the dis- 
infecting solution. In actual practice, 
when treated combs are allowed to dry 
without washing, formaldehyde evaporates 
slowly and some of it remains in the 
scales for weeks or even months. To de- 
termine to what extent disinfection con- 
tinues while combs are drying, combs 
were soaked for an hour at room tempera- 
ture (about 68° F.) in 5, 10, 15, 20, 40 
and 50 per cent formalin-water solutions 
and formalin. None of the scales in these 
combs were sterile when they were re- 
moved from the solution. After the excess 
solution was extracted, the combs remain- 
ed wet for several weeks when treated in 
the above manner and immediately placed 
in tightly covered hive bodies, the entire 
inside of which had been covered with 
paraffin. Tests with cultures showed that 
disinfection continued until all open cells 
were completely disinfected. 

As a rule, the stronger the solution the 
more rapid was the rate of disinfection. 
With 20, 40, and 50 per cent formalin- 
water solutions and pure formalin, all the 
scales in open cells were completely dis- 
infected after 26 days, and in some cases 
less than 14 days were required. With the 
weaker solutions the results were less sat- 
isfactory. ; 

Hive bodies which had been in use in 
the apiary and contained the usual coat- 
ing of wax and propolis were also used. 
In these hive bodies the combs dried more 
apidly and the results of the tests with 
cultures were slightly less favorable. 
With 20 per cent solution, however, dis- 
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(ALL THE SCALES WERE TAKEN FROM OPEN CELLS.) = 
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*A dash indicates that the cultures were examined and negative results recorded. 
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infection appeared to be complete in all 
the open cells after 30 days. 

Some disinfection was also effected in 
sealed cells. With 40, 50 and 100 per cent 
formalin disinfection was apparently com 
plete in from 30 to 60 days. With 20 per 
cent solution disinfection in sealed cells 
was irregular and could not be depended 
upon, although complete disinfection was 
obtained occasionally. The combs treated 
in this manner have been given to the 
bees, but the results of the apiary tests 
ean not be given at this time. More than 
3,000 cultures were made, but only two 
typical tables have been included in this 
paper. 

Only Gas-treated Combs Need be Washed 

The experience of beekeepers and tests 
at the Bee Culture Laboratory have shown 
that it is unnecessary to wash combs after 
48 hours’ treatment with 20 per cent for- 
malin-water solution. The honey that re- 
mains in the after extraction is 
washed out while the combs are soaking, 
and after the combs have been dried very 
little paraformaldehyde is found in them. 
Bees readily accept combs treated with 
formalin-water and the loss of brood or 
adult bees from poisoning is unimportant. 
If the odor of formaldehyde remains in 
combs that have been stacked, they should 
be aired out before they are given to the 
bees. 

When combs that contain even a small 
quantity of honey are treated with for- 
maldehyde gas, the gas does not wash out 


combs 
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the honey; on the other hand, the honey 
absorbs formaldehyde. It has been found 
that this honey retains the formaldehyde 
even though the odor of the disinfectant 
can not be detected, and that such honey 
is poisonous to bees. Even the cells that 
contain no honey retain more formalde- 
hyde than combs whieh have 
been treated by immersion in formalin- 
water solution. This causes the bees to ac- 
cept gas-treated combs with some relue 
tance. The first eggs deposited in the cells 
frequently do not hatch, and some of the 
brood may die from poisoning. To prevent 
poisoning when formaldehyde gas has been 
used, combs should always be washed be- 
fore they are given to the bees. 
Summary 

1. The formalin-water treatment is the 
most reliable method yet devised for dis- 
infecting American foul brood combs. 

2. Combs soaked for 48 hours in 20 per 
cent formalin-water solution at a temper- 
ature of not less than 68° F. can be con- 
sidered safe for use. 

3. After the excess formalin solution has 
been removed, combs should be stacked, 
while wet, in tightly covered hive bodies 
in order to prolong the time of disinfee- 
tion. 

4, Combs treated for 48 hours with for- 
malin-water need not be washed, whereas 
treated with formaldehyde gas 
should be washed before they are given 
to the bees. 

Washington, D. C. 
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“Beekeeping as a “Business 
H. H. Root 


©wo Enterprising Beekeepers Whose “Perseverance and Hard Work 
Haves Been, “Rewarded 


Evidence is accumulating rapidly, prov- 
ing that young men who are willing to 
study and work hard may have success, 
commercially speaking, in producing hon- 
ey today. Honey has not suffered in price 
to the extent that most farm products 
have suffered. The work, while hard and 
intensive, is confined quite largely to the 
summer months. With the good books 
available today and good magazines, the 
young man taking up beekeeping does 
not have to do the detailed work that the 
beekeeper of forty years ago thought nec- 
essary. While the old saying that bees 


work for nothing and board themselves 
will never be strictly true, it comes nearer 
the truth today than at any other time. 


Strong Production Unit Formed by 
Partnership 


Lioyd C. Gardner of Delaware, Ohio, im 
1927 had been keeping bees in a small way 
for about thirteen years. That year K. RB. 
Fuller, who had also been keeping bees 
about the same length of time and who 
had spent a season with R. F. Holtermann, 
in Ontario, joined forces. Mr. Gardner's 
own experience had been enriched by tet 
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Mr. K. R. Fuller, beekeeper and mechanic, with 
experience in two countries. 


years of field work and inspection service 


as deputy state apiary inspector. These 
two young men, combining their years of 
preparation and their willingness to get 
out hard, entered commercial 


beekeeping in earnest, in 1927. 


and work 
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Fuller and Gardner have had their ups 
and downs, but, encouraged by the fact 
that the downs have been on the decline, 
they have never faltered. 
may be 


A long story 
briefly told by saying that they 


now have 600 colonies of bees, all on 


standard combs, both brood and super. 


They insure plenty of stores at all times 

















Lloyd C. Gardner, beekeeper and deputy apiary 
inspector. 








Gardner and Fuller’s extracting outfit. The shafts ara connected with a fiber universal joint, per- 
mitting each extractor to be independently operated. 
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by the use of shallow food-chambers, sav- tice to have one long shaft connecting twy ~ 
ing expensive labor as well as bad losses extractors, for each extractor must h— G 
when the unexpected happens. Since the free to weave slightly when under ful C 
hives are located in pairs, they are pushed load and this weaving makes trouble with 
together in the fall until they touch, then the bearings if one long shaft is used. Mr 
a light, rough framework is set over and Fuller hit upon the plan of using a fibe 
lined with roofing paper. After a bridge- universal joint, obtained from an automo 
work is arranged over the entrances, pack bile junkyard. Bushings were made to fit 
ing material from a truck is shoveled into this to the extractor shafts. Each extra 
the case until it is level full, and a cover tor can thus be operated independently ( 
put on which is fastened to the frame- There is no strain on the bearings. One§ go, 
work with hooks. This plan was illustrated belt from the gasoline engine drives bothE mo 
by E. R. Root in the October number of To provide steam for the uncapping maf mo 
Gleanings for 1930. chines a steam pressure cooker is used. tf me 


is equipped with steam gauge and safety§ o¢ 
valve and it furnishes ample steam fo equ 


Method of Extracting the Honey 


Fuller and Gardner use two large ex the two machines, the heat coming fromaf tor. 
tractors and two uneapping machines. gasoline blow-torch. pri 
They do not make a practice of extract- To save handling and lifting, the supenf the 
ing all day long ordinarily for they are _ are placed on “dollies” which are mereh§ do 


constantly interrupted by the necessity of small platforms with ball-bearing castes— an 
making honey deliveries and other routine at the four corners. This permits a stack of 
work. Working only a part of a day, the of supers to be shoved around the floor I 
two have extracted three and one-half any place, saves heavy lifting and mud hav 
tons of honey. Their comb breakage aver- time. ean 
ages about five in ten thousand which is The honey is pumped with a one-indl do. 
a remarkably good record. pump into tall tanks where it is allowei§ thi 

The two extractors are hooked up in a to settle before being drawn off into 6) met 
novel way. Ordinarily it is not good prac pound cans. 
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A steam pressure cooker over a gasoline blow torch supplies steam for the two uncapping machinés. 
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Pour SHundred (Colonies of “Bees--500 Hens 


Hector Inch 


How Both Can. be Managed ‘Profitably Withour~ One» 
Interfering ‘With the» Other 


Owing to the low price of honey, it 
seems that the time is past when twelve 
months’ pay can be received from six 
months of work. After one has his equip- 
ment for bees made up it is only a matter 
of a few days or weeks to look over the 
equipment to make necessary repairs, al- 
terations and replacements in the spring, 
prior to unpacking the bees. Therefore, 
the question arises, what can a beekeeper 
do in the remaining time to be profitable 
and thus help to purchase the comforts 
of life. 

It has often been said that one can not 
have his mind on two different lines and 
concentrate on both, yet it is possible to 
do so. It is when one is willing to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary that he will 
meet with a little better success. 

Why Poultry Fits in Well With 
Beekeeping 

There are different things a beekeeper 
ean carry on with the bees that can be 
arranged not to, interfere when the busy 
spell is on during the summer. I have 
chosen poultry because it makes a steady 
cash return, can be started quickly and, 
if necessary at any time, can be disposed 
of quickly as there is always a market. 
Before any one attempts to begin with 
poultry, a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
less is required to avoid the many pitfalls 
hidden in the pathway, but this informa- 
tion can be readily secured from any ag- 
rieultural representative. 

After a couple of years’ experience, I 
found that 500 hens can be looked after 
without interfering with the bees. During 
the active season with the bees, the hens 
ean be fed and looked after in the morning 
before breakfast and they do not need any 
more attention until evening. I am giving 
here a brief explanation of how I look 
after 400 colonies of bees with 500 hens 
for a side line. One soon learns short-cuts 
that he would hesitate to take before 
crowded for time so much. I used to look 
after this amount of work alone, with the 
help of my wife, who looked after the 
poultry during the rush in summer, but 
now I have a helper for the summer 
months. 


Beginning around the first of April the 
two-colony houses are prepared by thor- 
oughly cleaning for the 800 baby chicks. 
We plan to have the chicks arrive around 
April 10, and to have them fairly well 
started before any work is commenced at 
the outyards. 

Labor Saved by Better Beekeeping 

Equipment 

Our bees are wintered in double brood- 
chambers and packed in twin cases. These 
cases are made deep enough to hold a deep 
super on top of the double brood-chamber, 
and also with entraneés that can be open- 
ed full width. Sometimes the colonies will 
require a super before I get them un- 
packed, and perhaps the entrances opened 
up also. 

Our twin cases are made in sections and 
are different from any that I have seen. 
They are rigid in strength, being easily 
moved around by one person. The eases 
when completed are 3 feet high, but for 
ease of handling they are in sections 18 
inches high. The bottom, bridge and lower 
half of the sides are nailed solidly to- 
gether. When the bees are unpacked, the 
shavings are thrown back into the case. 
The top sections are also placed inside, 
then the cover is put on. Thus only one- 
half of the case is exposed to the weather 
when not in use. 

I have 50 colonies in a yard arranged 
so that the winter cases are not moved. 
When unpacking, I set the colonies out 
in front on cement bricks and return the 
shavings to the case. When unpacking is 
completed, the yard has a neat apparance 
with the cases still there, but only 18 
inches high. I have never noticed any 
drifting. I used to set the colonies at the 
ends of the ease, but the would 
nearly all spend considerable time re- 
turning to the winter case and some would 
get lost. 

Much Accomplished on First Visit in 

Spring 

I usually begin unpacking around the 
middle of May and try to make the one 
trip at each yard do the four operations, 
namely, unpack, clip queens, place a super 


bees 
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of combs on each colony above a queen 
excluder, and make enough two or three- 
frame nuclei to fill up winter loss and 
perhaps a few extra. For these early nu- 
clei I arrange to have queens on hand 
by mail from the South. 

I find that by wintering in double brood- 
chambers, our bees are strong enough to 
make suffucient nuclei. However, if there 
should be a number of strong colonies 
from which no brood was taken, I trans- 
pose the brood-chambers before placing 
on the super. This seems to cause the bees 
to establish a new brood nest which in 
my estimation reduces swarming to a 
minimum. Sometimes the fruit and dan- 
delion honey flow is over before I finish 
unpacking, in which case I leave the bal- 
ance of the clipping until the beginning 
of clover honey flow. 

Swarming Problem Easily Solved 

After this first trip, I don’t see the bees 
any more until the clover honey flow 
starts. They have the two brood-chambers 
to raise brood and the super for any honey 
that might come in. Even if there is no 
honey in this super before I get back, it 
seems to be necessary to provide extra 
room for the bees to cluster. 

Around the middle of June or perhaps 
a little later, the clover honey flow usually 
starts, and I usually begin around the 
20th to make the examinations at regular 
intervals of eight or nine days until July 
20. As my yards are mostly from 12 to 22 
miles from home and I have no home api 
ary, I try to make every step count, usu- 
ally finishing a yard per day, sometimes 
two, if the weather is favorable. I begin 
on this trip to keep records of all colonies 
for the purpose of preventing swarming, 
because the strength of colonies produced 
by wintering in double brood-chambers 
presents a problem, the solution of which 
will be amply rewarded. 

I make the first trip to the yards in 
which queens are not clipped. In examin- 
ing for swarming I simply raise the upper 
brood-chamber and look up. I look eare- 
fully for queen cells, also to determine 
the amount of brood. If the colony is pre- 
paring to swarm I will find queen cells on 
the lower edge of the combs in this cham- 
ber as a rule. If there are eggs in queen- 
cells, I simply spread the brood or trans- 
pose the brood-chambers. If there are lar- 
va or capped cells, I shake all bees off the 
combs, destroy all cells, and transpose the 
brood-chambers. 

I used to kill the queens of these colo- 
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nies and leave them queenless eight days, 
then introduce a young laying queen, but 
I don’t like the idea of leaving them 
queenless. I always have a few queens on 
hand, either a few by mail every day or 
a few raised in nuclei, because there are 
always a few queens failing and I like 
to have a young queen introduced as soon 
as possible. 

As strong as the colonies are, it is sur- 
prising what a small percentage will be 
found continuing swarm preparation on 
the second visit. If our records show two 
visits and no sign of swarming the entry 
is marked “pass” and the colony is not ex- 
amined any more for swarming during the 
season. In this way the bees can be ex- 
amined rapidly. Also on the first visit, 
after examining the colonies, I place two 
more supers on each hive having now 
three supers per colony. 

Although much said 
about the let-alone plan, I think it pays 
to make regular visits because no two 
seasons are alike. I feel I am paid for 
every trip made. Quoting a slogan from a 
prominent cattle feeder, “The eve of the 
feeder fattens the eattle,” I think it is so 
with th bees. One must know at regular 
intervals what is going on to have proper 


there has been 


control and do things accordingly. 
Requeening During Latter Part of Honey 
Flow 

About July 10 I usually begin requeen- 
ing. If I have time I requeen every col- 
ony, otherwise I requeen all that I can. 
When honey is coming in freely, requeen- 
ing can be done with greater success. I 
simply kill the old queen and introduce a 
laying queen by the cage method. I like 
to have this work done early as introdue- 
ing queens later in the season is usually 
more risky on account of the honey flow 
not being so sure. 

The colonies now having a total of three 
supers above the two brood-chambers usu- 
ally have enough super room. However, if 
more room is required, I place the empty 
super on top instead of raising the full 
supers to place empty super below. This 
saves a lot of lifting. 

Separating Light and Dark Honey 

I leave the supers of white honey on as 
long as possible to get the honey thorough- 
ly ripened, and yet not have any buck- 
wheat honey mixed in. Just as soon a 
the buckwheat is ready to yield, I make 
a rush to cut off all the white honey at 
onee, by giving an empty super for the 
dark honey and piling the supers of white 
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honey on top above an escape board. If 
there are more than three supers of white 
honey, I brush the bees off the remaining 
supers and bring them home since four 
supers of honey makes the pile too high 
to lift and a wind storm might blow them 
over. Being rather short of supers it usu- 
ally makes a rush to extract enough to 
supply empty supers for the dark honey. 
Inducing Bees to Fill the Brood-chamber 

At the beginning of the buckwheat 
honey flow and as soon as the white honey 
is off, I place the queen in the lower brood 
chamber, place the queen excluder on 
that, then the empty super, and finally on 
top of this I place the upper brood-cham- 
ber which now becomes a food-chamber. 
In this way the bees will fill the food- 
chamber and cap the honey over well, 
whereas if it had been left down where 
it was, even with the excluder between, 
the bees will not fill it the way it should 
be for successful wintering. If more su- 
pers are required I place them on top. 

As soon as the dark honey is in, I rush 
it off as quickly as possible, beginning in 
early September. When taking off the 
dark honey, I give the colonies a final ex- 
amination to make sure that each has a 
queen. If any queens are poor or failing, 
or otherwise not good, I smother the bees, 
take the food-chamber home and extract 
it with the rest. The excluders are taken 
off and the food-chambers placed in posi- 
tion. I make sure to winter only good 
colonies and make up the loss the follow- 
ing spring. 

Wintering Successfully on Off-Grade 

Honey 

The food-chamber contains an off-grade 
of honey. The outside combs are of the 
early honey flow, which is usually amber 
in color. The combs next to them are most- 
ly filled with clover honey and the middle 
combs are filled with buckwheat honey. 
So far they have wintered fine on this 
honey. 

During the last couple of years, having 
some extra work to do, I became so busy 
that I didn’t have time to raise the food- 
chambers at the beginning of the buck- 
wheat honey flow, and the queens occu- 
pied the food-chambers, so that they were 
not filled properly for successful winter- 
ing. Therefore, I had to give a few combs 
of honey to those that needed it to pro- 
vide enough for winter. By saving out 
about two combs of honey for each colony 
to give them in the spring I have suffi- 
cient stores. 
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I try to rush the extracting of the 
dark honey as fast as possible because 
there is less honey left in the combs when 
extracted when the weather is warm and 
because I like to get the work fairly well 
on so as to have a little time to spend 
with the flock of young, laying pullets. 

Culling Flock for Winter Layers 

About the first of October I like to put 
the pullets into their laying quarters for 
winter. I make sure to have the pens 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. By 
that time the new flock of pullets will be 
well developed and laying on the range. 
I let them stay there until I have time 
when I cull over the old flock, keeping 
200 of the best, which, with 300 good pul- 
lets, fill the pens. 


As soon as they have settled down to 
their new quarters, I try to force the pro- 
duction of eggs as much as possible, be- 
cause the months of October, November 
and December are usually the months of 
highest-priced eggs when the profit can 
be made. Sometimes the hens are forced 
to such an extent that they are through 
by spring and the flock can be sold off, 
leaving 200 of the best, but I arrange to 
purchase about 800 baby chicks every 
spring. 

I try to have the bees packed by early 
November, wintering only good queen- 
right colonies on honey, and depending on 
making nuclei for making up loss. By this 
method I eliminate the expense and work 
of buying and feeding sugar. I also save 
the expense of purchasing packages to 
make up winter loss. 

It has been my experience that for 
every extra pound of honey used for brood 
rearing in the spring, we get extra honey 
to extract. I think it is quite true as has 
been said, that when one decides to leave 
a deep super of honey for winter and 
spring stores, there is born a new bee- 
keeper. 

With fresh eggs and honey there is a 
wonderful opportunity to sell direct to 
consumers, thus making the added profit. 
It is surprising how eggs will help to 
sell honey if located on a highway, by 
having an attractive sign, “Fresh Eggs 
and Honey.” Everybody uses eggs and a 
lot of people prefer to purchase from the 
producer. When these people call for eggs, 
just let them sample the honey and say 
that you have some of that choice honey 
for sale. 

Port Hope, Ontario. 
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SBrigh~ Gutures for Sweerm~ (lover 


E. R. Root 


Some of Jts Wonderful ‘Possibilities for Garmers 
Sowing the Seed in. Gebruary 


Referring to the reasons as given in our 
last issue for the almost complete disap- 
pearance of sweet clover from some locali- 
ties where it had been very abundant, one 
of our subscribers, G. F. Marsh of Can- 
ada, thinks that I did not give the most 
important—namely, that of supply and de- 
mand of the seed. Sweet-clover seed, he 
says, has no food or commercial value ex- 
cept for sowing on land and to improve 
the soil and provide forage. 


When the price of seed was high, large 
areas in Kentucky were devoted to grow- 
ing sweet clover seed which was shipped 
by the car load. The seed was the main or 
important crop and not the hay or the pas- 
turage. When the price of seed came down 
to a point where it was no longer profit- 
able to produce it, and when, too, other 
crops such as alfalfa and tobacco were 
more profitable, farmers did not sow 
sweet clover seed as formerly. Cattle 
would eat down the sweet clover pastur- 
age until it would not reseed. The con- 
stant mowing of the roadsides would like- 
wise kill it off there. He says, moreover, 
that the same causes have operated in 
Alabama and Mississippi where the le- 
gume has likewise disappeared. 


In his locality, north of the Georgian 
Bay in Canada, where formerly there had 
been hundreds of acres of sweet clover, 
he says it is now nearly gone. Why? Be- 
cause sweet clover seed would not bring 
more than a dollar a bushel and some 
farmers could not sell it at all. He, there- 
fore, believes that sweet clover will never 
stage a comeback there, that its days of 
extensive growth “are past and gone for- 
ever,” except on bad rough lands where 
other crops will not grow or where drouths 
or dry seasons kill out other crops. 


Sweet Clover Has a Bright Future 


Over against this view, there are others 
who think sweet clover has only just be- 
gun on its onward march. Among the num- 
ber is Prof. C. J. Willard, agronomist at 
the Ohio State University and of the Ohio 
Experiment Station at Wooster. In his 
recent bulletin on sweet clover, Extension 





Bulletin No. 55, Ohio State University, 
his first paragraph reads as follows: 

A crop revolution has occurred in Ohio and 
other states of the corn belt. Fifteen years ago 
one would have traveled, far to find a total of 
1000 acres of sweet clover sown as a crop in 
Ohio. Today a single county has 30,000 acres 
of sweet clover, and the entire state over 300,- 
000 acres. It is already the second legume in 
the state in acreage, being exceeded only by 
red clover. Sweet clover has become one of the 
standard farm crops of the state, furnishing 
rich hay and pasture and making possible the 
production of larger and larger yields of grain. 


This whole bulletin, the best in my opin- 
ion that was ever published on sweet clo- 
ver for the farmer and the beekeeper, is 
full of practical information in clear plain 
language that any child can understand. 


Prof. Willard, an ardent advocate of 
sweet clover on the farm, stresses its value 
as pasturage for cattle and bees. He says 
it is “extremely drouth resistant, more so 
than alfalfa, and as a consequence fur- 
nishes a pasturage during summer dry pe- 
riods when other pasturage plants fail.” 
This makes it possible for bees to produce 
a crop of honey during a drouth as ex- 
plained in previous issues. He states fur- 
ther that sweet clover is resistant to many 
diseases, more so than red clover. 


Sweet Clover for Soil Improvement 
It is here he says it has its greatest 
value. Listen to this: 


The Equal of 20 Tons of Farm Manure 

The most important single use for sweet clo- 
ver is as a soil-improving crop. Many farmers 
grow it for this purpose only, and all who grow 
it have in mind its value for this purpose. On 
soils containing lime or to which lime can be 
added, sweet clover is so much the best soil 
builder that it stands alone. 

Sweet clover sown in wheat or oats in the 
spring and plowed under for corn in late April 
or early May a year later will turn to the soil 
anywhere from 75 to as much as 250 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre. It will require 20 tons of or- 
dinary farm manure to add 200 pounds of nitro- 
gen to the soil. How many farmers apply 20 
tons of manure to each acre every 4 years? The 
equivalent of this can easily be secured and a 
grain crop produced every year by sowing sweet 
clover in the small grain and plowing it under 
for corn in the 4-year rotation of corn-oats-corn- 
wheat. 

He has much to say of its value as a 
plow-under crop and how it enriches and 


loosens up the soil. 


Sweet Clover for Pasturage 
On the value of sweet clover for pasture, 
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he says many nice things that will help 
the beekeeper. When pastured by cattle 
and hogs it always makes good and pro- 
longed pasture for bees. 


Sweet clover is rapidly becoming one of the 
leading pasture plants of the corn belt. The old 
belief that ‘‘stock won’t eat it’’ has been ex- 
ploded too often to have weight at this time. 
When stock that are not used to it are turned 
into a pasture containing sweet clover and plen- 
ty of other feed they do not eat the sweet clo- 
ver, but if turned into sweet clover alone when 
in proper condition or into a mixed pasture 
early, little trouble will be experienced. 


Many Virtues as Pasture 

Its carrying capacity is amazing. The difficul- 
ty is usually to keep stock enough on it to keep 
it from getting too coarse. Farmers have esti- 
mated the carrying capacity of sweet clover to 
be from one to four mature animals per acre. 
In general, it will carry double the stock that 
bluegrass or mixed grass pasture will on the 
same land. Stock of all kinds thrive on it. 

Sweet Clover Hay 

Under this head he says: 

First Hay the Equal of Alfalfa 

Hay may be cut from sweet clover either the 
year after it is sown, as with red and alsike 
clover, or, on well-adapted soils, in the fall of 
the year it is sown. The best hay from sweet 
clover is secured the year it is sown. This hay 
is fine, leafy, easily cured, and the equal of any 
alfalfa in composition, palatability and feeding 
value. It should ordinarily be cut late in Sep- 
tember, and need not be cut higher than other 
hay crops are cut. On good soils, the yields will 
average from 1 to 2 tons, with exceptional 
yields higher. The two-year rotations—corn, 
oats (sweet clover), or corn, wheat (sweet clo- 
ver)—are thus among the most intensive pos- 
sible, since they give two grain crops, a hay 
crop, and a green manure crop large enough to 
maintain and increase the grain yields, all in 
two years. 

It should be understood that, when hay 
is produced, there is less forage for bees 
and none whatever if the clover is cut the 
first year after seeding. When cut the sec- 
ond year, the hay is not as good. It is 
apt to be more woody and even then it 
should be cut before it is at its best for 
the bees. 


Sweet Clover Cause of Disease in Cattle 


In a few cases sweet, clover hay, if of 
poor quality, has been known to cause a 
disease in cattle. This malady that causes 
intestinal disturbance and causes the 
blood to fail to clot is fortunately not 
common. It affects young cattle but not 


horses, young or old. Apparently good | 


sweet clover hay causes no trouble. It is 
only the moldy, spoiled, or improperly 
eured that causes sickness or death. Even 
hay that is moldy may not affect the cat- 
tle. 

Little is known as yet about this mal- 
ady. I have made repeated inquiries 
among beekeepers in sweet clover areas 
all over the United States, but most, if 
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not all, never heard of it. The best infor- 
mation available on this subject is found 
in Bulletin No. 250 and Circular No. 106 
by Roderick and Schalk of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


It should be made plain that sweet clo- 
ver pasturage does not affect cattle or 
horses. When the pasturage is made up 
of mixed alsike and sweet clover, cattle, 
horses and bees have a feast. The coats 
of horses and cattle are sleek, and they 
thrive. Beekeepers everywhere should 
spread this gospel among their farmer 
neighbors, especially among the drouth 
afflicted. 

But there is not much use in promoting 
sweet clover among farmers unless there 
is sufficient lime in the soil. If it is not 
there it should be put there. In addition 
the soil should be inoculated with sweet- 
clover bacteria. On this point see your 
county agricultural agent or, if there is 
no such person in your county, write to 
your state experiment station. 


How to Get a Catch of Sweet Clover 


Many farmers and beekeepers are broad- 
sasting unhulled sweet clover seed on hon- 
eycombed frozen soil in January or Febru- 
ary. The freezing is essential to break or 
crack the seed coat. The honeycomb soil 
catches the seed and holds it. As soon as 
the ground thaws the honeycomb pockets 
close over the seed. It requires about 20 
pounds of unhulled seed to the acre or 
about half that if the seed is hulled and 
searified. Searified seed should not be sown 
on honeyeombed soil since it germinates 
so quickly that the seedlings are liable to 
be killed later by freezing. 

For most northern localities the early 
part of February is an ideal time to scat 
ter either the unhulled sweet clover seed 
or hulled but not searified on frozen soil. 
There are millions of acres of ragweed 
land that might better grow sweet clo- 
ver. 

Before one attempts to sow sweet clover 
seed, he should by all means consult the 
county farm agent. Unless this is done 
much of the seed will be wasted and at. 
best there will be only an imperfect or, 
poor catch. 

In the next issue I shall tell how to 
put in sweet clover along with nurse crops, 
such as early oats and wheat. This, of 
course, will be after spring opens up and 
the soil can be cultivated. 
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PROFITS FROM PACKAGE BEES 


The Modern Method of Replacing Winter 
Losses and Making Increase. 

Spring is almost here, bringing along 
with it prospects of winter losses as well 
as those of a new season. The question of 
package bees naturally goes with any dis- 
cussion of the kind. Do they pay? That 
they do, and why they do I will attempt 
to show by presenting a few facts. 

First, as every beekeeper knows, idle 
equipment is costing money every min- 
ute. If for that reason and no other, the 
purchase of bees by the pound is desirable. 
An empty hive has not simply quit earning 
for its owner, it is depreciating—losing 
part of its value. An empty house earns 
no rent and worth less without 
additional expense of upkeep. 

Second, packages can and will pay for 
themselves and even return profit the first 
season under proper management. A three- 
pound package at prevailing prices would 
require only a 75-lb. crop of six-cent honey 
to eancel the maximum outlay. Often 100 
to 150 pounds or even more ean be pro- 
duced. Two packages which I purchased 
last spring produced a total of 250 pounds 
of honey, returning to me, after retailing 
the honey, a profit of $15.00 or $20.00. It 
is poor business to let a single hive be 
empty. 

Third, there is the question of the bee- 
keeper’s time. Unless he intends to quit, 
which usually is not desirable, he should 
plan to operate as many colonies as before 
at least. We must find something to do, 
to occupy our working hours. Package 
bees offer an opportunity to make the 
full field in 


becomes 


most of conditions to have a 
which to work. 

Fourth, they furnish an entirely prac- 
ticable method of increase. Division is not 
always feasible, but package bees will 
make a very nice apiary (or a bigger one) 
in the course of a season. In fact, an en- 
tire start on a large scale can be success 
fully made with packages. 

Fifth, though probably not of a commer- 
cial aspect, there is the knowledge and 
pleasure to be gained—more easily from 
packages than many other ways. The en- 
tire life of a colony, from its installa- 
tion to its zenith is pictured in its growth. 





The interest is equaled by few other 
things. It is truly an “observation hive.” 

Yes, package bees do pay. Big dividends 
are paid, both in money and pleasure. 
They are futurity sold by the pound in 
whose unfolding I watch with never-fail- 
ing interest.—C. M. Isaacson, Middle 
River, Minnesota. 


— A oo 
LOW PRICES MET BY SHORT CUTS 


Making Profits from Labor-saving Equip- 
ment—Short Method of Requeening 


The successful operation of any enter- 
prise depends upon the equipment, loea- 
tion and knowledge of the business. The 
beekeeper, therefore, is no exception, and 
should be as well informed in bee culture 
as any business man is in his line of en- 
deavor. 

It is apparent that the beekeeper should 
make a thorough investigation of his 
business to ascertain where improvements 
ean be made. This investigation covers 
the equipment and system. With such 
startling improvements in systems and 
equipments taking place continually, one 
should keep abreast with them. This is 
especially true now because of prevailing 
low prices on our products. 

In our own enterprise we realized at 
the outset the importance of standard 
equipment, so we have all standard fae- 
tory-made ten-frame hives. The use of full 
sheets of foundation produced good 
straight combs that are easily handled. 
We use four supers for each colony to 
allow ample room for the queen and for 
the storing of honey. When properly ma- 
nipulated, swarming is thus reduced to a 
minimum. 

Our extracting plant is two stories, 
which enables us to extract on the upper 
floor and let the honey run by gravity to 
the heating tank on the lower floor. The 
extracting equipment consists of a 45- 
frame extractor, automatic steam-heated 
uncapping knife, and a 300-gallon capae- 
ity copper tank that has an outer tank 
with a water jacket. A smal! upright 
boiler is used to heat the water surround- 
ing the copper tank. In our climate we 
have found that heating is imperative to 
prevent fermentation and granulation. 
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The lower floor is also used for storing 
honey. The garage is connected with the 
main building, to permit loading and un- 
loading supers without bees robbing. A 
chain block is handy for loading barrels 
or any heavy material in and out of the 
truck. With this equipment, large quan- 
tities of honey can be handled with little 
effort. 

The management of many out-apiaries 
requires a system that will reduce visits 
as much as possible. We have made many 
changes in the past few years and the 
best was the method of requeening. Much 
time was consumed in finding the queens, 
so we have used the following plan with 
success: 

We take three frames of brood and ad- 
hering bees from the brood-chamber and 
place them in the top super. We place a 
framed screen provided with an entranee, 
between the top super and introduce a 
young queen above. When this super is 
full of brood and bees, the sereen is re 
moved and the bees united with paper. 
The old queen, of course, is killed by the 
bees. The additional brood and bees is an 
asset to the colony, and big crops are 
gathered in a short while if there is a 
honey flow. 

In the South, should be re- 
queened every year to obtain best results. 


colonies 
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Our queens are reared in three-frame nu- 
clei and all cell-starting and finishing colo- 
nies are fed continually with honey. By 
having many finishing colonies, the queen 
larvae cells are well fed and thus produce 
large vigorous queens. 

Beekeeping is really a business of de- 
tails. No doubt that is what makes it so 
interesting.—E. C. Bessonet, Donaldson- 
ville, La. 


=—s & o— 


DISPLAY OF HONEY PLANTS 


Frames Made of Light-Colored Beeswax 
Form Attractive Background for Them. 


Honey-producing plants, mounted on 
frames of light, clear, yellow beeswax, 
make a rather unique display in combi- 
nation with exhibits of bees and honey. 

It is impossible to describe the pleasing 
effects of mountings. Even the 
camera fails to record them. When seen 
from a short distance, the flowers seem to 
blend so perfectly with the soft, velvet- 
like, semi-transparent wax background 
that they appear to be made of wax also. 
In fact, scores of persons has asked if the 
flowers, too, were made of wax. 


these 


The illustration shows a small part of 
my honey display at the Colorado State 











Honey plants mounted on frames made of light-colored beeswax exhibited at the Colorado State Fair. 
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Fair last September. There were in the 
display about sixty-five of these frames be- 
sides scores of other things made of wax. 
Beeswax can be utilized in many ways in 
making up displays. By using molds made 
from cement or plaster of Paris, a number 
of things, such as miniature bee hives, 
frames, ete., can be turned out in a very 
short time. 

Any one who intends to have exhibits 
at fairs next season should plan and work 
on them now while there is plenty of time. 
Don’t wait until fair time. Go after your 
blue ribbons now.—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 


= Ao 


DRY HONEY NOT DESIRABLE 


Only Remaining Natural Sweet Should 
Not be Denatured by Refining Process 


An old southern colonel once said, “Dif- 
ferences in opinion, suh, make hoss-races 
interestin’.” It is “differences in opinion” 
that makes “Honey in Solid Form,” by 
Charles Mraz in the December number of 
Gleanings, “interestin” to me. 

Mr. Mraz writes in his article, “. . and 
make it into dry erystalline form like or- 
dinary sugar. What a blessing that would 
be!” I doubt very much that it would be 
a blessing to put the only remaining nat- 
tural sweet in the world, into a form 
like ordinary sugar. Yes, most anything 
can be done, but do not forget that there 
is a price tag attached to it. 

Just look at the price tag attached to 
that clean, convenient, dry crystalline or- 
dinary sugar. The cane juice is passed 
through evaporators until 85 per cent of 
the water is removed in the form of 
steam. It is then conveyed to tanks for 
treatment with lime, phosphoric acid and 
soda, for the removal of the remaining 
impurities, and then charged with sulphur 
dioxide to bleach it. Some of those im- 
purities (?) are calcium and phosphorous, 
because if they are not removed it will 
not crystallize. 

That was only the “cost price” you just 
read. This is the price you pay: refined 
sugar taken into the stomach will not 
digest until it is re-charged with calcium 
and phosphorus; with our diet of refined 
foods where have we any mineral salts, 
essential to our health, to spare? 

Knowing this as you do, Mr. Mraz, you 
are only adding fuel to the fire because 
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there will be a price tag attached to any 
method that will bring your blessing. 
What is the trouble with granulated or 
whipped honey? A correspondence course 
in the proper use of the spoon, perhaps 
would break down this sales resistanee, 
If “Old Drone” would only come out of 
Ab’s barn, I am sure he could set you 
right.—Earl B. Pride, Lynn, Mass. 


— A os 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Valentines have become practical greet- 
ings to our friends, instead of the sweet, 
lacy, bits of sentiment they once were, 
The romance and glamour have vanished, 
and not only in valentines. What have we 
instead? Brazen frankness, outspoken 
ideas on all forbidden subjects under the 
sun. Young and old are in search of thrills, 
Sex-appeal is the thing of the minute. 

The “bug” of unrest has been scattered 
broadeast since the Great War. 
What can we call this microbe, this thing, 
that causes nations and people, singly and 
in groups, to resist all authority? Let us 
call it the “bug of freedom.” Japan has 
it, and tries to sweep China, who is in her 
path, aside. India has it, and Mahatma 
Ghandi has it in its most virulent form. 
Russia has it in her Communism and asks 
even free love. 

Our country must watch out. The fertile 
mind of man has devised companionate 
marriage, which is a close second to Rus 
sian ideas. Oh, these men! 

Our young folk have the “bug.” Dad 


ever 


and mother are old-fashioned and behind 
the times. Married folk have it. If you 
doubt it, go to Paris and Reno. 

And this “bug” has been the 
means of emancipating spinsters. It has 
given us a hankering for independenee. 
No longer are we content to be the family 
door-mat, swept under until submerged by 
family interests. Otherwise we could have 
no real red blood in our make-up. 

And of all jobs, it’s beekeeping for mine 
—at first. Some day they will keep me 
Beekeeping is ideal for women, anyway. 
The work is easy, the expense small, the 
return for care and work given is greater! 
than in any other business, I believe. 
Men haven’t the infinite patience, the 
thoroughness in details, that women have 
been educated to have. 

Of course there will be stings, lots o 
them, but we are so used to being stulg 
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by the family, as “old maids,” that these 
keen thrusts will soon be forgotten. 

If we can keep things outside ship- 
shape and inviting, the bees will do as 
much inside. It will simply be females co- 
operating, and we can manage without the 
men’s help, too. We can get thrills galore, 
in the business, and a wonderful content; 
honey, and from it, money, and Glory be! 
—independence. It should prove a fasci- 
nating study, with always something new 
to learn. 

Now to begin with, I will study the A B 
C and X Y Z of Bee Culture, which I have 
used only as we use a dictionary. Next 
spring, in one or two eight or ten frame 
hives, painted white, and set in a shelter- 
ed, shady part of my garden, I shall begin 
beekeeping, all alone. 

I shall choose Italians. We once had a 
hive of these near the hammock, and 
they never bothered us. Another lot of 
mongrel black fellows, seemed to know 
the minute I entered the garden. It was 
“hit and run” then. “Hit” for the bees, 
and “run” for me. No police investigation 
either. 

Now with all necessary supplies, except 
foundation, at my disposal, I shall start 
on my own, and you shall learn my joys 
and sorrows, my hopes and fears, my suc- 
eess and failure—for there will be both, 
and perhaps some day, my discovery. 

That was one of my New Year resolu- 
tions, kept under my hat until now. Yet 
men say we can not keep anything to our- 
selves.—Jane. 


—== & oo 


HEAT KILLS WAX-MOTH LARVAE 


A Simple Method of Protecting Combs 
from Destruction by These Pests 


Owing to the mild winter of 1930-1931, 
a large per cent of wax moth larvae evi- 
dently hibernated, and in turn their brood 
started its work of destruction unusually 
early. As a rule, extracting combs that 
have been stored in the honey house dur- 
ing the winter and subjected to zero tem- 
peratures, are seldom attacked by the 
moths before July at this altitude. I was 
much surprised to find that many sets of 
combs were infested in the early part of 
June. 

To distribute hundred sets of 
combs among the bees to have them clean- 
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ed, did not fit into my plans, so I decided 
to fumigate the whole mass with sulphur. 
Consulting my druggist I was told that 
three pounds of sulphur would be enough 
to fumigate the whole room of supers, 
which is 22 feet wide by 28 feet long and 
14 feet high. After closing up all cracks 
and openings, including the chimney, I 
set fire to the three pounds of sulphur at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

From the outside I things 
through the windows. moths and 
other insects came flying to the windows 
to escape, but were soon overpowered by 
the gas. At midnight the sulphur was still 
burning full blast, and I don’t know how 
much longer, as I went to bed and forgot 
it until next day. When I opened the 
doors and inspected some combs on the 
following afternoon, I found that the 
sterilization was not quite complete. Some 
of the worms, protected by their webs 
and tunnels, still 
most of them died later. 


observed 
Soon 


were alive. However, 

In an adjoining room were a few infest- 
ed supers that were not fumigated. These 
were used for experimenting. I had ob- 
served that the moth larvae are very 
sensitive to heat, and that, if exposed to 
the hot direct rays of the sun, they live 
only a minute or so, depending on the 
intensity of the sunshine. I had also no- 
ticed that sets of combs in hives with 
thin dark covers exposed to the baking 
sun during the hot summer months are 
seldom destroyed while those that have 
shade boards or otherwise protected are 
soon alive with moth larvae. - 

Reviewing these facts, I decided to de- 
termine how much heat the larvae really 
would stand. A few were put into glass 
tubes that were sealed and submerged in 
warm water. At a temperature of 120° F. 
the worms were all dead in 5 minutes, 
while those that were subjected to 115° 
were all dead in about thirty-five min- 
utes. Undoubtedly lower temperatures 
would destroy them, but no further test 
was made. 

Those sets of combs not sulphured as 
mentioned above, were then placed under 
a tin roof where the temperature would 
go up to 125° or better on hot days. After 
being left there a day, all moth larvae 
were killed. It was found, however, that 
larvae protected by their webs and bur- 
rows could withstand the temperatures 
for several hours.—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 
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BITS OF WISDOM 
Lessons Learned from Years of Experi- 
ence in Beekeeping 

A man who has his desk littered with 
yesterday’s business, has no time to plan 
for tomorrow. 

We have often Noah 
didn’t swat the measly pair of bee moths 
when they were sneaking into the ark 
when he had such a good chance at them. 

Little Tommy was saying his bedtime 
prayers when his sister sneaked up behind 
him, and tickled the feet, 
“O Lord,” said the little cherub, “please 
excuse me while I knock the stuffing out 
of Nellie.” 

It is not what a man does during work- 
ing hours but what he does after them 
that breaks down his health. 

About seven years ago one of our very 
best Canadian honey producers, through 
one of the Ameriean journals, made the 
prediction that in ten years we will hear 
very little about the food-chamber. This 
reminds me of what happened when Col. 
Bob Ingersoll predicted that in ten years, 
ten theaters would be built to every 
church. When the time was up, Chaplain 
McCabe sent the following telegram to 
the celebrated atheist: 

“Dear Colonel, ten years ago today in 
an address given in one of the theaters of 
this city, you said: ‘In ten years, for ev- 
ery church built during that year, ten 
theaters will be opened for business.’ I 
am happy to inform you that one Chris- 
tian denomination alone has dedicated 10 
churches for every day in the current 
year. Please make another prediction for 
1888.” 

Well, I have been watching the articles 
in the bee journals and am forced to the 
conclusion that the converts to the food- 
chamber system have increased just about 
35 per cent since the first mentioned pre- 
diction was made. 

I have made very few predictions in 
my time; some of them have gone wrong, 
but here is one I feel pretty safe in mak- 
ing: I think that, before ten years, every 
honey producer (save probably a few who 
still have their heads in the maze of 25 
years ago) will winter his bees on natural 
stores, feeding sugar only to colonies that 
might be suspected of having some honey- 
dew or other stores, the consumption of 
which might be conducive to unsuccessful 
wintering, then feeding not more than one 
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10-pound pail, or, in extreme cases, two. 
This syrup would be consumed first, leav- 
ing the honey for later consumption when 
a flight within a month or two would do no 
harm. Bees consume very little stores un- 
til brood rearing starts. 

I used the food-chamber long before it 
was talked about but didn’t give it that 
title. This reminds us of the old man whose 
son came from college full of the simpli- 
fied spelling fad and gave his father a 
sample of it. Said he, “We spell one w-u-n, 
door d-o-r-e, through, t-h-r-u,” ete. “Huh!” 
said the old man, “you young dudes have 
nothing on me, I’ve allus spelled ’em that 
way. 

I notice, by the ads listing sections, that 
our American friends lean strongly to the 
4%4x1% section which, when filled, may 
weigh 16 ounces. Here in Canada the 1% 
(exeepting the 4x5x15g 
plain) is used almost exclusively. I don’t 
like the 12-ounce section 
and equipment for that 
skimpy looking little runt 25 years ago. I 
shall never forget what pleasure it gave 
me the first year I viewed the first 2000 
tall sections filled plump to the corners, 
searcely a pop hole in one of them. The 
equipment for these sections was about 
perfect, 2-12 of an inch between the slats 
and 2-12 plus for the section opening at 
the bottom. Much more than this leaves 
ridges across the face of the combs and 
“lips” at the top or bottom.—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgeway, Ontario. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Greatest Meeting in the History of Bee- 
keeping to be Held in Paris This Year. 
Although the International Apicultural 

Congress will not convene in Paris until 

July, 1932, it is already the foeus of a 

great deal of interest. It will undoubtedly 

be one of the largest and most important 
meetings in the history of beekeeping. 
Meetings of beekeepers in England and 
on the Continent will be held immediately 
preceding and following the Paris Confer- 
ence. For instance, word has been received 
from the Glamorgan Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, “Y-Bwythyn,” The Graylands, 

Rhiwbina, Glam., Great Britain, in which 

the Honorable J. W. Gedrych, Secretary, 

extends a cordial invitation, as follows: 

“Should you know of any of your country: 

(Continued on page 121.) 
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G) From North, East, 


West and South +) 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Decem- 
ber certainly treated us well in southern 
California so far as rainfall was con 
cerned. Reeords show around nine inches 
so far over most of the country. This is a 
most encouraging start for the new year. 
Weather conditions during the honey flow 
are always largely a determining factor 
in the amount of honey we secure, but 
the first requisite always is the moisture 
content 
every side, and in many eases it is six 


of the soil. Grass is green on 
inches high. Growth in plants has started, 
and in some eases, like black sage, is sev 
eral inches long already. In 1894, bees 
that were moved to the hills gathered nee 
tar from the black sage the last days of 
February, enough to live on. Of course 
that is very unusual but not at all im- 


possible. 
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y While Abundant Rains Have Put Honey Y 
Plants in Excellent Condition, Many Colo- ¥ 
Y, mie Are in Poor Condition Because of y 

Lack of Stores. 

Bees are in fair to poor condition. No 
late honey flow is probably the principal 
reason for this. Some beekeepers will feed 
and keep their colonies up in that way, 
but too many will let them come through 
and make the best of what is left. Feed- 
ing is only partially satisfactory at best 
but it is certainly preferable to letting 
them starve. 

It has been several years since our bees 
filled up quite full for winter as they did 
years ago. Just why this is, we hardly 
know. It is possible that our short rain- 
fall the past several years is the principal 
reason, as bloom that should come in the 
late summer and fall either fails or from 
the lack of moisture fails to secrete nec- 
tar. Most beekeepers extract most if not 
all from the supers trusting that the bees 
will fill up for winter. If they do, all is 
well, and if not—well, we then have a 
condition like the present. 

Honey prices remain about the same. 
Buyers are not anxious to load up. Appar 
ently they buy only when they have or- 
ders. Prices of agricultural products are 
surely upset and honey is no exception. 
Many beekeepers are wondering how long 
it is going to last. We saw a circular of 
a Los Angeles grocer offering bargain day 


buys. In it he had 5-pound cans of honey 
at 37 cents and 10 pounds of sugar at 39 
cents. That should sell honey and sugar 
if anything would. 

Many estimates and guesses have been 
made as to what it costs to produce a 
pound of honey, but so far we know noth- 
ing definite. One thing is sure, two or 
three more years like the last and we 
will know the price at which it can not 
be produced. It is all very well to kid our- 
selves that we have produced so much 
honey and made a nice crop but, in the 
final analysis, the balanee left in the 
bank after all expenses are paid is the 
thing that tells the real story. We like 
the business, have had a good time these 
many years, and feel that we have made 
many worthwhile friends along the way. 
These after all are the principal things 
that make life worth living.—L. L. An- 
drews, Corona, Calif. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—It is in- 
teresting to listen to the stories of the 
beekeepers, as they come in to see us, tell- 
ing of their resolutions for the New Year. 
Resolving is a very easy matter. Accom- 
plishing is more difficult. Any way the 
opportunities of 1932 are here for those 
who are ready for them. Some beekeepers, 
like others in various kinds of business, 
have failed. Fewer, however, than in any 
other kind of business. All such, whether 
producers, retailers or wholesalers, will 
have to begin again. If they have youth 
and health in their favor, beginning again 
will be quite easy. If older it may not be 
quite so easy but they can come back. It 
is 1932 and opportunity is just ahead of 
us. 

The entire state has had good rains; 
the northern part has been specially fa- 
vored and beekeepers are telling us that 
this is a helpful sign for a good honey 
crop. It may be quite a good sign but it 
is not a guarantee. Beekeepers must be 
ready when the bees want to work. Now 
is the time to have all supplies ready, 
plenty of supers filled with drawn combs 
or foundation, the trucks overhauled, and 
plenty of good locations. Then if you are 
in favored districts where you are sure 
of plenty of nectar, you have reason to 
congratulate yourself. 
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Colonies That Were Requeened Last Fall Y 

Will be in Much Better Condition for the ¥ 
Y Honey Harvest Than Others. 

PPP PPPPPPPPPPHOOOHOO>- 

Many more than usual of our progres- 
sive beekeepers requeened all of their col- 
onies in the fall and saw these colonies 
go into winter with the cluster made up 
principally of young bees. In a few weeks 
these bees will be at work. It will then 
be easy for the beekeepers to see that it 
pays to have young queens and strong col- 
onies. Then a little later they will experi- 
ence less tendency to swarm. Just why 
this is, we are not able to say, but our 
demonstration yard has shown us that it is 
a fact. The best results will be shown when 
the honey crop is ready to be taken off. If 
you do not believe this, compare results 
of colonies with two-year-old queens with 
those having young queens. 

Again death has taken from us one of 
our highly respected beekeepers, H. N. 
Taylor of Chico, and for many years sec- 
retary of the Butte County Association, 
and a faithful member of the state asso- 
ciation. We will miss him.—Cary W. Hart- 
man, Oakland, Calif. 


| 


ARIZONA.—We have had fine spring- 
like weather during the past two weeks. 
Bees have been out flying practically every 
day. There were some light rains and 
snow in the mountains about Christmas 
time. Vegetation has started again, but is 
sure to get set back by cold weather later. 
It would be much better if it did not 
come out until March or April. 

With light showers continuing the alfil- 
erilla should do well this spring. This is 
the first and best pollen producer we have 
in the higher the early 
spring. 

Bees examined a few days ago all seem- 
ed to be in fine shape, both as to amount 
of stores and the number of bees. Indica- 
tions are that we will have a fairly early 
spring. With favorable weather through 
March and April, the bees here will come 
through winter in fine shape. The cold 
east winds we had all through November 
and the first half of December have let up. 
I do not regret this in the least. Cold 
winds are hard on human beings as well 
as bees which are out in the open, as 


elevations in 


practically all the bees in Arizona are. 
I have not heard of any car-lot sales 
of honey being made in December. Honey 
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is moving slowly at present. Should the 
railroads increase their rates as is being 
advocated, it will be a hard blow to large 
producers in the Intermountain Region, 
Already the cost of transporting honey to 
the large market centers cuts down con. 
siderable the price that the producer re. 
ceives for his product.—Leslie Wedg. 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 





MANITOBA.—Since writing my notes 
for the December issue, a great change 
has taken place in our honey marketing— 
so great that it is almost unbelievable. On 
November 10 one broker here claimed that 
he had 5000 cases of local honey in his 
warehouse and it was not moving. Others 
reported that their stocks were larger 
than ever before at this time of year. The 
price dropped a fraction of a cent and all 
that honey disappeared in a few weeks, 
This small drop was a step nearer the 
price of corn syrup and only a fraction of 
a cent higher. 

We believe that the publicity given the 
change of the public institutions and re 
lief stations from syrups to honey had 
much to do with moving the crop as the 
general public in western Canada con 
sumes four times as much syrup as honey. 

In the past month every beekeeper hold 
ing honey has received offers and _ the 
price has advanced a cent a pound. The 
wholesale market is now practically bare 
of offerings and some of the producers 
are wondering if they did not make a mis 
take in selling at so low a price. 
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( The Reduction in the Price of Honey of ¥ 
‘ Only a Fraction of a Cent Resulted in ¥ 
¥ Clearing the Warehouses. y 
y 


| 
The results obtained in Manitoba this 
year seem to me to earry a rebuke to those 
who continually scold about the evils of 
price cutting. If the price had been even 
a fraction of a cent higher, there is 10 
question but that this honey would still be 
in the warehouses. The majority, many of 
whom had a hold-over from 1930, are glad 
that they have their money. They are now 
husy overhauling equipment and prepar 
ing to do bigger business next year. 
The matter of exchange is now being 
discussed and letters from the South it 
dieate a desire to meet the situation 9% 
that the price of package bees will not 
be likely to be inereased to any exten! 
because of the depreciation of the valu 
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of the Canadian dollar on the United 
States market. 

So far the winter has been even milder 
than last year and cellar wintered bees 
are rather uneasy. Those who have pack- 
ed outside are in luck. Altogether bee- 
keepers seem much happier than at this 
time last year.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


UTAH.—Beekeepers of Utah have some 
reason to rejoice for there is more snow 
in the mountains at this time than for the 
past two years put together. Besides, it 
has a much greater water content. But, 
since last season was the driest in fifty 
years, it will take an unusual amount of 
moisture to bring soil condition back to 
normal. We must have deep moisture to 
sustain our best honey-producing plants. 
Wells had gone dry, springs had failed 
and mountain streams had ceased to flow. 
It is going to tuke much moisture before 
these old mountains can again pour out 
to us our agricultural life blood which is 
water. 


While the East Has Had Unusually Mild Y 
.Weather, Portions of the West Have Had Y¥ 
Continued Cold. 


i 
L 


Our winter has been very steady with 
considerable and sub-zero weather, 
and bees have had no flight since early 
November. This is not alarming as we had 
ten days in December that were warm 
enough for bees to handle honey as the 
temperature got up to 38° on several aft- 
ernoons. 


zero 


The one thing to be most feared for suc- 
cessful wintering is the fact that the colo- 
nies went into winter with fewer young 
bees than usual. The season ended so dry 
that there was little to stimulate brood- 
rearing. If we have a late spring, old 
bees are apt to dwindle before there are 
young bees to take their places. 

Our local markets are fast consuming 
our little crop of honey. Possibly some 
foreign honey can be used before another 
crop. I do not know why January is al- 
ways a poor month in which to handle 
honey unless it is because the holidays is 
the-season of sweets. 

Beekeepers enter the New Year every- 
where with a confidence that the year 1932 
A. D. (which we take to mean after the 
depression) will start us on the road to 


better demand and somewhat better 
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prices. We don’t ask to be pushed out in 
front with any special favors, but just 
favored with fair crops and a growing 
market for all other agricultural products. 
—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


COLORADO.—The weather man was 
kind to the bees during the last two 
months of the old year and for the first 
few days of the new. December was com- 
paratively mild and the bees had frequent 
flights. Temperatures were not unreason- 
ably high and consumption of stores has 
not been unusual. It will require a continu- 
ation of this reasonable winter weather, 
if our bees are to come through in good 
condition. Following an unsatisfactory 
summer, our bees in this section did not 
enter winter quarters in the most desir- 
able condition. A check was made early 
in November on over 1500 live colonies in 
the hands of about forty owners with a 
view to getting a fair estimate of the 
death loss next spring. The cause of death 
will be sought in each case of loss and a 
report of the findings will be made. 


: a 

Y Honey Mixed With Corn Syrup Eveny 
When Properly Labeled Intensifies the v 

Y Widespread Suspicion Regarding the Pur- y 

Y ity of All Honey. 


The writer hopes that every beekeeper 
will read or has read the article, under 
the caption, “Short-sighted Salesmanship” 
on pages 9 and 10 of January Gleanings. 
There has recently been placed on the 
market, in a chain of stores, honey mixed 
with corn syrup. The mixture was placed 
with this firm by a self-style extensive 
beekeeper. Originally it was reported as 
being sold in contravention of the pure 
food laws, both state and federal. Authori- 
ties intervened and the mixture is now 
sold legally, the label having been cor- 
rected, according to later reports, to indi- 
cate properly the fact that the material 
sold is a mixture. 

But whether it be legal or not the whole 
procedure recalls the old bugaboo of adul- 
teration. It seems incomprehensible that 
any intelligent beekeeper should embar- 
rass the industry and himself by reviving 
what the beekeeping fraternity has tried 
so valiantly to eradicate, that fear of adul- 
teration. After all of the effort directed 
against the use of corn sugar on an equal 
footing with other sugars, it seems a 
pity that one should be so short-sighted. 
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The honey industry must purge itself of 
such ethics if it the 
of present-day competition. It was stated 


is to survive stress 
on the label that the corn syrup was used 
to prevent the granulation of the honey. 
It is not necessary to use that material to 
prevent granulation since other safe meth 
ods are available.—R. G. Richmond, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


TEXAS.—The weather performed a reg- 
ular Texas stunt in December. After three 
months with only a trace of rainfall, De 
cember started off with an inch rain and 
it has rained ever since. The temperature 
has been considerably above normal. The 
start 
to the annual plants, which furnish the 


combination has given an immense 
early honey flow. Sweet clover is coming 
up wherever the seed was in the ground, 
rapidly, the 
up to normal, Burr 
plant, is making 
I think it 
worth while for beekeepers and 


horsemint is growing and 
other native plants are 
introduced 
a wonderful growth that 


will be 


clover, an 
such 


poultry men to plant it for early spring 
pasture. 

Last attended the annual meet 
ing of the American Association at New 


week I 
Orleans, making the trip by automobile. 
Beekeeping subjects were discussed in two 
sections. In the division of geneties, two 
papers relative to beekeeping were read. 
Several others were on the program, but 
failed to appear. In the apicultural see 
tion, of which Dr. S. W. Bilsing of Texas 
was chairman, the entire time was given 
to papers of interest to those interested in 
the scientific end of beekeeping. 
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Y 
} There Are Still Great Areas of Honey Pro- ¥ 


ducing Plants Where the Production of v 
t Honey Could be Greatly Expanded. ¥ 
Y 
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In crossing 350 miles of Texas and 300 
miles of Louisiana to reach New Orleans, 
I was impressed by the fact that in Texas 
[ did not observe any bees or honey signs 
along the roads although I knew that the 
highway passed within a short distance 
of several large apiaries. However, in all 
the restaurants and hotels visited, honey 
the table had for the 
asking. On crossing Louisiana, hives could 


was on or to be 
be seen from the highway, honey signs 
were common, yet in the restaurants and 
hotels honey could be had only by paying 
extra. 

I was much surprised at the large areas 
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through Louisiana that undoubtedly pro 
duce good fall honey flows. My impression 
of the entire trip was the enormous ex 
that might be 


pansion of beekeeping 


made. 

The demand for honey is better than 
for some time, however, there is no in- 
crease in price. It is highly probable that, 
during this coming year, most of the hon 
ey from Texas will be marketed at home. 


H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—Unusually mild 
weather conditions have caused the bees 
in some localities to make undue inroads 
on their winter stores. However, reports 
from practically all sections of the state 
indicate that bees have entered the win 
ter in better condition than was expected 
after the light honey flow during the fall, 
and generally the bees are well supplied 
stores. Some, however, will find it 
to feed, and they may be d 
pended upon to look after this important 
part of their work. 


with 


necessary 


It is too early to anticipate the crop 
for next year, but the prospects are bright 


at present. Recent rains have helped great 


ly, and honey-producing plants are in nor 
mal condition. 

Much honey is still in the hands of the 
producers. It is doubtful if more than nalf 
of the entire crop has been marketed. This 
is partly due to the excellent yield last 
year which resulted in more than the usual 
amount of honey produced. 

The North State 
\ssociation will hold the sixteenth annual 
1932, before 
this appears in print. The usual topics 


Carolina seekeepers’ 


meeting January 21 and 22, 
will come up for discussion, but the prob 


lems of marketing will interest 
ing than usual, perhaps more important 


be more 
than the problems of production. 

At present, beekeepers generally are not 
feeling very optimistic but comparatively 
few are pessimistic. While marketing and 
not look good, producers of 
other agricultural products are hit as hard 
or harder than the honey producers. Some 
North Carolina 
money this 
prices, while others have held their own. 


prices do 


made 
in spite of the lower 


beekeepers have 


year 


Some of the farmers who keep bees as a 
found that the side line 
of their net income this 
Eneouragement of local markets 
has been very helpful.—C. L. Ral 
eigh, N. C. 


line have 


furnished 


side 
most 
season, 


Sams, 
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ARKANSAS.—The beekeepers of our 
state have their troubles. Last year our 
General Assembly appropriated $3700 for 
apiary inspection and development work, 
$2000 less than the previous appropria 
tion, This, however, was vetoed by the 
governor. As a result, the work ceased 
July 1, 1931. 

All this was done in the face of the 
fact that the beekeepers recommended 
and assisted in passing a provision to levy 
a tax of 10 cents per colony to assist in 
maintaining the work to develop apicul- 
ture and to eliminate disease. This tax 
is the only tax on our statute recom- 
mended by those affected. Therefore the 
beekeepers feel an injustice has been done 
them. 

The executive committee of our state 
association thought best not to try to 
have a meeting last January on account 
of economic conditions. Now the time is 
here for another meeting and since condi- 
tions are even worse than last January, 
[ do not know what we will do. So, for 
the first time since the organization in 
1918, we failed in 1931 to hold our annual 
meeting. 

The winter so far has been unusually 
warm. We had ice only three times up to 
January 1, 1932. Recently we have had 
rains. Now for a good season. I fear we 
shall lose many colonies frem starvation 
unless we have lower temperatures. 

Sales are slow, the item of cash being 
almost extinct. More sorghum molasses 
was produced last year than any other 
year in our history.—J. V. Ormond, Elba, 
Arkansas. 


WESTERN OHI0O.— While I am writing 
these notes (Dee. 29) the weather is more 
like spring than winter. Dandelions are in 
bloom and bees are flying nearly every 
day. I have just noticed black birds in 
my back yard. What effect this will have 
on the bees remains to be seen. We no 
ticed that some colonies are rearing brood, 
which is not the best for this time of year. 
Our scale hive showed a loss of 5 pounds 
during November and December, which 
we consider very small, but if this warm 
weather keeps up the loss of stores will be 
considerably more. But there are still 
three months of winter left. 

Honey plants are looking well at pres- 
ent, and if this kind of weather continues, 
they should come through the winter all 
right. Colonies that are well supplied with 
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stores will winter well. We have put into 
winter packing cases 1000 colonies with an 
average of about 40 pounds of stores 
each, so we are not uneasy as to any 
shortage of stores. 
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Y The 1931 Crop of Honey Has All Been 
Y Sold in This Important Honey Producing 

a Locality. 








About 10 carloads of honey were ship- 
ped out of Delphos this fall. There is one 
more car that is sold and will be shipped 
January 1. This will clean up all the 
honey in the Delphos area. We have pro 
duced in our own apiaries 100,000 pounds, 
which is not so bad in an off year. 

In spite of the low price of honey, bee- 
keepers are faring well and they are hap- 
py and contented. We expect to leave for 
Florida in a few days to spend about three 
months iti recreation and pleasure among 
flowers and sunshine. 

We use a full-depth food-chamber, thus 
supplying each colony with an abundance 
of stores. However, the honey is taken 
from the food-chamber and placed in a 
single hive-body for winter. What is not 
needed will be stored until spring and 
then given to the colonies for their spring 
needs. In that way our colonies are always 
well supplied with stores. When the 
weather is bad in the spring, we don’t 
have to worry about our bees starving. 
Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 


ALABAMA.—The extremely dry 
weather in the fall practically ruined the 
fall honey flow here. The bees gathered 
but little nectar after September 1. On the 
other hand the weather has been the 
warmest ever recorded here. There were 
no killing frosts before January 1, the 
lawns are green and some of the earliest 
blooming flowers are in bloom. 
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Y The Uncertainties of the Demand for 
Package Bees Make It Difficult to Gauge 
Production. 

3333355355555) 

The package shippers are getting things 
into shape for the beginning of the sea 
son, although it is several months ahead. 
No one knows what to expect in the pack- 
age business this season as there are so 
many things to affect it. The rate of ex 
change on Canadian money will cause 
some decrease in business from Canada un 
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less it is lowered before the shipping sea- 
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son starts. The low price of honey and the 
short crop in some of the producing cen- 
ters are some of the things that will af- 
fect the demand for packages. On the 
other hand there is the ever increasing de- 
mand for bees for pollination of fruit 
bloom and for use in green houses. Even 
if these are supplied with full colonies 
they will be more or less run and 
killed off from spray poison and this will 
mean a demand for package bees. 

The demand for honey has been fair de- 
spite the and the 
ruinous prices at which some people are 
offering honey. There was, of course, a 


down 


business depression 


seasonal drop in the amount of honey sold 
during December due to the holidays. The 
prospects are that practically all honey 
in Alabama will be sold before the new 
crop is ready. 

Beekeeping prospects are not as good as 
we would have them, but, taking every 
thing into consideration, they are better 
than the prospects of most other rural in 
dustries.—J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 


ONTARIO,—-Another month of unusual- 
ly mild weather has passed since my last 
notes were sent in, and today (January 8) 
I noticed a 


certain evidence that zero temper 


few bees flying around the 
house 
atures are not prevailing. There is prac 
tically no snow on the ground, but, in the 
absence of severe weather, grass and win 
ter 
Septembr. 

Weather Bureau statistics show that the 
average temperatures vary but little each 
year in our district, so if an average tem 


wheat are as green as they were in 


perature is to be recorded for six months 
starting October 1, 1931, we certainly will 
to 
weather for the next two months. 

F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist for Iowa, 
in a of in the Iowa Bee 
keepers’ Bulletin, appears to doubt if there 
is such a thing asa “best race” of bees for 


have experience unusually severe 


series articles 


that state, and I expect he would not con- 


fine his findings to Iowa alone. Among 
other things he points out that in the 
eraze for color, Cyprian blood was used 
to make the so-called Italian bee yellow 
er. Naturally we got other 


from the Cyprians besides color in the 


some traits 


has seen 
queens imported from Italy, knows that 
the Italian bee in its purity is far from 
being golden in color. 
Some ago when 
appeared in 


operation. Anyone who many 


years 
first 


European foul 


brood this locality, I 
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was foolish enough to destroy all of our 
queens, including a number of Carniolans 
mixed more or less with Italians. Later I 
learned that a good strain of Carniolans 
would resist the disease just as well as 
the Italians. However, I have always re- 
gretted the move for we have never had 
bees just quite as good as those we de- 
stroyed at that time. Personally I am in- 
clined to agree with many of the opin 
ions of Prof. Paddock and I feel that if 
half the attention had been paid to se- 
lecting the best strains of Carniolans and 
possibly some other races, we might have 
even better bees than we have at present. 
The Carniolans that we destroyed at the 
time of the European foul brood scare were 
unusually hardy and built up more rapid- 
ly in the spring than any bees that we 
own at present. They also placed more 
honey in the brood-chambers at the close 
of the honey flow, a very desirable trait 
when we are all trying to cut down labor 
and practice short-cuts at every oppor 
tunity. 

The 1931 Crop of Honey Is Being Cleaned 
¥ Up and Prices Are Now Advancing. 

t PPP PH Herr Pr rrr rrr rrprrprrpa 

Two months ago, if I remember cor 
rectly, I ventured the opinion that honey 
might suddenly advance in price, as wheat 
and some other commodities had done at 
that time. We can not report anything 
that might be called spectacular in the 
way of price advances in honey, yet there 
is no question but that an advance of no 
mean proportions has been scored. I no 
tice that honey in chain stores is now 
selling at two cents a pound more than 
it did a few weeks ago and that the stocks 
in many stores are getting very low. In a 
wholesale way the advance is even more 
noticeable. Three months ago it was hard 
to get an offer for car lots of honey, and, 
when offers were made, they were too 
low for consideration. Now I am told that 
there is not a single car lot left in the 
hands of any one producer and that it 
is hard to get a ear lot in one locality. 
Increased export demand has caused this 
change. 

It certainly is encouraging to see these 
signs that seem to indicate that all of last 
year’s crop will be cleaned up before the 
1932 crop the market. 
sales have been good indeed, and we fin 
ished selling all the honey we had put up 
in small containers for home trade some 
Byer, Markham, Ont. 


comes on Local 


weeks ago.—J. L. 
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Upper—Deep snow in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan forms a warm blanket over the 
clover during cold weather, then supplies an abundance of moisture when it melts in the spring. 
Middle—Bees packed in two-colony cases in western Ontario, Canada. Lower—Summer time in a 
Michigan apiary. 
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~ ~ Talks to 


Geo. S. Demuth 


Beginners 
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Those beginners who already have one 
or more colonies of bees, have at least 
one advantage over those who will ae 
quire their colonies in the spring; they 
are able to study their bees now, observ 
ing what they do during the winter and 
the methods they to survive cold 
weather. While they can obtain informa- 
tion from beekeeping literature on win 
tering and detailed descriptions of what 
the bees do during cold weather, there is 
nothing like first-hand observation in 
beekeeping as well as in other things. On 
the other hand, those who expect to pur- 
chase bees, can wait until spring, thus 
letting the present owner take the risk 
of winter loss. By selecting the colonies 
in the spring, it is possible to pick out 
those which have wintered best. 


use 


In the North, a good time to select colo 
nies is during the month of May since 
they can be more completely examined at 
that time. During fruit bloom is an ex 
cellent time for this. Further south, in 
the latitude of the Ohio River, it would 
be well to time in 
April. In the extreme South, beginners 
should obtain their either this 
month or early next, depending upon the 
locality. 


select colonies some 


colonies 


However, if colonies are carefully se 
lected, there is no objection to purchasing 
established month 
the North. The risk of winter loss in colo 
that 
very slight indeed, so if the opportunity 


colonies this even in 


nies are now in good condition is 
presents itself to purchase strong colonies 
still having 25 to 30 pounds of honey, be 
ginners in the North need not hesitate to 
do SO. 

Of the various ways of obtaining the 
first colonies, the tendency in the North 
is to purchase package bees shipped from 
the South, establishing them in hives ear 
ly enough that they can build up in time 
for the main honey flow. Best results are 
obtained from package bees in the north 
ern tier of in Canada, since, 
in localities that far north, the bees usu 
ally have sufficient time to build up to 
profitable strength in time to take advan 


states and 


tage of the main honey flow. Since it re 
quires nearly eight weeks for a two-pound 
or a three-pound package of bees, together 
with a queen, to build up to the great 
strength required for profitable storing of 


surplus honey, it is important that pack- 
ages be installed at least that length of 
time prior to the 
bloom in localities where clover furnishes 
the nectar for the main honey flow, as it 
does throughout most of the North. 


beginning of clover 


Further south, in the next tier of states, 
all conditions must be right if a start is 
made with package bees, since the main 
honey flow there occurs earlier. In the 
South, it is usually better to start with 
full colonies if they can be purchased lo- 
cally, especially in localities having an 
early honey flow. In such localities there 
would be no time for building up bees 
purchased in packages. There are some lo 
ealities in the South, of course, having a 
later honey flow, where packages could 
profitably be used in making a start with 
bees. 

Difference in Value of Colonies 

Beginners who expect to purchase es 
tablished colonies should keep in mind that 
there is a great difference in their value. 
Some colonies are so weak in number of 
bees in the spring that they are practical 
ly worthless so far as producing a crop 
of honey this season is concerned. Others 
may be strong but have a queen that is 
too old to lay enough eggs to build up the 
colony strong enough to store surplus hon 
Often fail or die of old 
age during the building-up period and the 
colony reaches the honey flow in a worth 


ey. such queens 


less condition. Some colonies may have a 
young queen and plenty of bees, but may 
be short of honey so they will have to be 
fed a large amount of sugar syrup in or 
der to enable them to rear enough young 
bees to make a good colony for the honey 
flow. Some colonies are of scrub stock and 
are always behind the colonies of better 
stock in the amount of honey they store 
during the season. 

Bees often offered for sale are in odd 
sized hives not fit standard 
equipment. Some are in poorly-made sta! 


which do 
dard sized hives, having crooked combs 
which can not be taken out for examina 
tion, and some are in box hives or gums 
that must be transferred before they can 
be made profitable. In some colonies there 
is a large percentage of drone comb which 
results in a horde of drones being 
reared when the colony should be rearing 


great 


workers instead. This is because the bees 
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were permitted to build the comb without 
the aid of comb foundation. 

Many neglected colonies offered at pub- 
lic sales are practically worthless so far 
as producing a crop of honey this season is 
concerned, because of one or more of the 
above-mentioned defects. In addition to 
this, many have American foul brood, an 
infectious disease which kills the young 
bees in the larval or pupal stage of their 
development. In most such cases, the own- 
er is not aware of the presence of this 
disease. 

Many who keep bees in an indifferent 
manner are not good judges of the value 
of their colonies. Therefore, it is not safe 
to take the advice of those who have not 
been successful in beekeeping as to the 
qualities of their colonies. This is one 
strong argument in favor of starting with 
package bees. 

Selecting Good Colonies 

In selecting colonies for purchase dur- 
ing cold weather, the strength can be de- 
termined by noticing the size of the clus- 
ters. This can be done by removing the 
covers of the hives and looking down be- 
tween the combs to see how many spaces 
the bees occupy. At temperatures near 
freezing, a good colony should occupy not 
less than five or six of the spaces between 
the combs at this season. When the weath- 
er is warm enough for the bees to fly, they 
should occupy most of the brood-chamber. 
By weighing the hive and comparing its 
weight with an empty one, it is possible 
to tell about how much honey is present. 

Other things being equal, it is well to 
choose a parent colony instead of a col- 
ony built up from a swarm hived last 
summer. The so-called old colony is the 
one having the young queen. Also the 
old colony is often better supplied with 
honey than the colony built up from the 
swarm hived last season. 

Ambitious beginners who would like to 
try their hand at transferring bees, need 
not hesitate to purchase strong colonies 
in box hives that are heavy with honey. 
Sometimes such colonies can be purchased 
for $1.00 or $2.00, then transferred to a 
modern hive in the spring and made prof- 
itable during the first season. Any begin- 
ner who can follow simple directions can 
transfer bees from box hives or gums into 
modern hives. 


Care of Colonies This Month 
In the North, bees require practically 
no attention during this month, unless 
they are short of stores. In that event, the 
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directions given in these talks last month 
should be followed in supplying food to 
tide the colonies over until they can be 
properly fed in the spring. In the South, 
bees will begin to consume a large amount 
of honey this month, so it becomes neces- 
sary to watch closely to see that they do 
not run short of stores at any time. 

The safest kind of spring management 
is to have 25 or 30 pounds of honey in 
the hive, either left over from last season 
or given in an ordinary super placed on 
top of the brood-chamber or hive proper. 
Colonies thus provisioned usually need no 
further attention until they become so 
strong that there is danger of swarming. 
Lacking this abundance of stores, the 
only alternative is to feed. As soon as the 
bees begin to use honey rapidly in brood 
rearing, as they will in the South toward 
the latter part of the month, any colonies 
that are short of stores should be given at 
least 15 or 20 pounds of sugar syrup. A 
good rule is to see that each colony has 
on hand at least 10 to 15 pounds of honey 
or its equivalent in sugar syrup during the 
entire spring building-up period. 

How Bees Keep Warm in Winter 

Beginners will be interested in studying 
the way the bees keep warm during the 
winter. During cold weather they huddle 
together in a somewhat spherical cluster, 
the outer layer of bees forming an insu- 
lated covering to prevent heat from es- 
caping. In single-walled hives, and even 
sometimes in double-walled hives when 
the weather becomes quite cold, it is sur- 
prising what a small space a large num- 
ber of bees will occupy. Not only do they 
crowd close together in the spaces be- 
tween the combs but they occupy the va- 
eant cells in that portion of the comb 
within the cluster. If the temperature goes 
too low, some of the bees inside the clus- 
ter become active and thus generate heat 
from muscular activity. In doing this, of 
course, they must consume honey. As long 
as honey is available and the vitality of 
the bees is not exhausted, they will keep 
up the necessary temperature within the 
cluster even though the temperature out- 
side may be zero or below. During a long 
cold spell, the bees may consume all of 
the honey that is within the cluster. Some- 
times colonies starve during severe weath- 
er with plenty of honey just outside the 
cluster, not being able to move the cluster 
to envelope more honey. This does not 
often occur in well provisioned colonies 
that are well protected. 
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Food Department o's 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Why Not All Honey? 


The past six months indicate that many 


more beekeepers are interesting them- 
selves in using honey in cookery. Time 
and time again, bee- 
keepers, or in eases 


wives have 
become enthusi- 
asts, have written, “Why 
not all honey in recipes 

-we don’t think you use 
enough honey. Why is it 
that so many of your 
cake recipes call for half 
honey and half sugar?” 


their 
honey 


where 





Most people enjoy doing what they can 
do well—that which they are certain will 
come out to their complete satisfaction 
and to that of other people also. I know 
from experience that the housewife will 
not try to make a second honey cake just 
because it is a honey cake if the first one 
made does not turn out as it should. And if 
she uses all honey, the chances are the 
first honey cake will not be satisfactory. 
Curiosity gets the best of cooks as well as 
other folks and when a cake that contains 
aged as directions re 
quest, it is not as good as a sugar cake, 
and most cooks just can’t wait to let it 
age. Thus the honey is blamed and the 
homemaker does not, perhaps, ever try to 
make a honey cake again. 


all honey is not 


Therefore, it has been found much bet 
ter to stimulate a beginning interest in 
homemakers by giving them recipes that 
are for the most part failure proof and 
which result in cakes that can be eaten the 
first day or two. While they are better for 
the aging, still they are good enough to 
satisfy the cook when she is not willing 
to let them age. 

Isn’t it better to have a homemaker use 
Y% of a cup of honey with % of a cup of 
sugar or % cup of honey with 1% cup of 
sugar and get a result that she is enthusi 
astic about, than to use all honey and 
get a heavy cake, not as sweet as a sugar 
cake and be so dissatisfied that she will 
not care to try to make that cake a second 
time? In the case of the combination hon 
ey-sugar cake, her enthusiasm will stimu 
late her to further use of honey recipes 
and eventually she may develop into one 
of the “all honey users” for her experi 
ence has taught her its peculiarities, and, 


gradually, an appreciation of the delicious 
flavor addition which honey provides in 
combination. Then comes her understand 
ing of the food value of honey and it is a 
permanent understanding if she has first 
acquired enthusiasm for honey cookery 
through the delightfully flavored dishes 
resulting from its use. In other words ws 
must give the housewife an easy way to 
use honey—and a way that gives her re 
sults so peculiarly attractive and satisfy 
ing that she will develop real enthusiasm 
for its continued use, that desire coming 
not first from the knowledge of the food 
or health value of honey but because of 
the desired result to be obtained. Then the 
food facts and health facts can be intro 
duced to permanently hold her enthusiasm. 
This discussion is brought before my 
readers entirely with the thought to help 
them become better honey salesmen and 
better train the men and women they em 
ploy as salesmen. As I rub elbows with 
homemakers these days, I realize more 
than ever their problems. I watch the dif 
ferent housekeepers, observe my home 
making friends; and what do I find when 
it comes to honey cookery? In the begin 
ning, each one of them has a pet honey 
recipe and she makes this combination 
over and over again not only for her fam 
ily but her guests. When I try to analyze 
her reason for so doing, I find it is be 
cause she gets such good results, the com 
bination is attractive, her family likes it 
and her guests compliment her on the com 
bination. 
There’s a satisfaction to be ae 
knowledged by one’s family and friends 


real 


as a fine cook, and, if certain honey recipes 


acknowledge 
ment, you can be sure the homemaker will 


help bring about such an 
continue her interest in honey. 


Beekeepers and salesmen must 


accept the 


honey 
homemaker as 
make her over. If 
appreciate honey, let’s not 
blame her, but ourselves. Let’s fit our prod 
uct and its use into her scheme or program 


housewife or 


she is you or I can’t 


she doesn’t 


of homemaking. Then we will be good 


honey salesmen. 


Simpler Uses of Honey Emphasized at 
First 

Begin with the simple uses for honey. 

Never would I try to sell a pail or ean 

of honey on the strength of a type of cake 
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it would make. Always suggest the easier 
combination first. Of course, the simplest 
way to use honey is the drizzling method. 
There is a basic leaflet known as “New 
Uses for Our Oldest Sweet,” prepared by 
American Honey Institute which explains 
simple yet attractive honey 
through the drizzling method. May I sug- 


uses for 


gest that you ask your homemaker cus- 
tomers to read this leaflet before she uses 
your honey and then she will have a defi- 
nite idea of adapting honey to her cook- 
ery. 

of the homemakers to whom I 
have demonstrated, have written that they 
had never used honey before, but are now 
keeping honey on hand for dressing fruit 
salads. Finely flavored honey lightly driz- 
zled over a nest of fruit in curls of lettuce 
is indeed as fine a salad as anyone would 


Some 


wish. Women find honey much easier to 
use than other dressings which they have 
either been preparing or purchasing, and 
it is a combination everyone likes. In one 
case a woman who feeds five in her fam- 
ily reports the use of a sixty-pound can 
of honey in seven months just on fruit 
salads and fruit dishes for breakfast. She 
uses the honey in no baking or other ways 
but just on the fresh fruit and 
breakast fruit services. Her enthusiasm is 
growing in spite of the fact that in the 
beginning she complained about the sticki- 
ness of honey, she didn’t like it for it was 
too sweet and it granulated, and it was 
messy, and what not. 


salads 


Stickiness of Honey Has Its Advantages 

That brings me up to the discussion of 
the stickiness of honey. How many honey 
salesmen use the stickiness of honey as a 
good selling point? When a homemaker at 
the end of a demonstration comes up to 
look over the honey food prepared during 
the demonstration and says, “Well honey 
is so sticky, it’s really terrible stuff to 
work with,” I agree with her in part, but 
also point out some advantages of this 
quality. 

Of course, it is sticky, but personally I 
am glad it is. I wouldn’t have it any other 
way. You know it’s stickiness is really an 
asset for it helps hold ingredients togeth- 
er. I am glad it is a liquid and not a dry 
substance for it blends more readily with 
many combinations. As in the case of fruit 
salad, I do not have to stir my fruit to 
dissolve sugar crystals, but just arrange 
it on a cluster of lettuce and then lightly 
drizzle over the honey. Since it is a liquid, 
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it penetrates the fruit tissues without 
stirring, and all the fruit is flavored with- 
out further agitation. In the case of a 
rolled sandwich, my honey fillings hold the 
rolls together. That’s an advantage, for 
you know how difficult it is sometimes to 
make rolled sandwiches hold together. 

And I am glad honey granulates for I 
have some pet combinations that require 
just that type of ingredient. You know I 
like to put liquid honey in the electric re 
frigerator to make it granulate. Then I 
use that for cake icing by adding chopped 
nuts and cocoanut, warming it just 
enough so it will spread easily. It’s a 
most delightful icing. I find I can meas- 
ure granulated honey for cakes and 
cookies just about as well as the liquid 
honey. I like to mix the granulated hon- 
ey with butter and use it for a hard sauce 
for fruit cake, steamed puddings, or hot 
gingerbread. 

Then another homemaker wants to 
know how one can measure honey—al- 
ways some of it adheres to the measuring 
cup or spoon. Beekeepers may find it 
helpful to tell housewives that if they 
will measure the fat in the measuring cup 
first, then measure the honey without 
washing the measuring cup, the honey 
will come out more easily since the fat 
has formed a light surface of fat glob 
ules around the inner surface of the cup 
so the honey can be brought out to every 
last drop. 
of the rubber dish 
scrapers for taking out fat or honey or 
batter mixtures from a mixing bowl or 
measuring cup. I hope that beekeepers 
know what I mean by rubber dish scrap 
ers. You get them at the ten-cent store for 
10¢ each. Go to the hardware counter and 
get one if you don’t have one in your 
kitchen, for they are absolutely the finest 
tool in removing every last drop of honey 
from measuring spoon or mixing bowl that 
I have yet found. I have often wondered 
why some beekeepers who market honey 
extensively do not buy these rubber spat- 
ulas or scrapers in wholesale lots and give 
them with a ten-pound pail of honey. It 
would be a practical combination. 

The stickiness of honey is not a diffi 
culty; homemakers appreciate this par 
ticular quality of honey more and more as 
they use it. And the fact that it granu- 
lates is not a serious obstacle if the home- 
maker understands what to do with it 
after it granulates and the fact that there 
are uses for it in the granulated form. 


Always use one 
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Limitations of Honey in Making Candy 


Many inquiries are coming from confec- 
tioners these days concerning the use of 
honey in candy. It is impossible to use 
100 per cent honey in cooked candy for- 
mulas and have much of the original hon- 
ey flavor left. When one cooks honey many 
difficulties arise. One of the members of 
the U. 8S. Bureau of Chemistry discussed 
this phase of our problem at length with 
me about two months ago. He was very 
frank to state that, due to the low car- 
melization point of honey, he could see 
very litle advantage of incorporating 
large amounts in commercial batches of 
candy. But we do not need to worry about 
this. All confectioners use a little honey 
but if they didn’t use any, we could still 
sell all of our crop and more, if the home- 
makers could be reached with real educa- 
tional material. Remember, there are a 
number of very simple confections which 
incorporate honey into the mixture with- 
out cooking. These confections are good 
enough to satisfy anyone’s sweet tooth, 
even though they are very simple combi- 
nations. Suggest these confections to 
homemakers and I am sure they will en- 
joy making them because of the ease 
with which they are made and because of 


the fine flavor they have. 

Many homemakers still belong to the 
guesswork class of cooks. This method will 
not work with honey. It does not always 
work with other foods but, particularly 
with honey in baked goods, must your 
measurements be exact. Training and di- 
rections are very valuable but sometimes 
good judgment must also be brought into 
play. 


Importance of Correct Temperatures in 
Honey Cookery 

the greatest difficulty met 
with in cooking and baking with honey 
concerns temperatures. It is the experi 
ence of many that more good foods are 
spoiled through too high a temperature 
than through too low a temperature. The 
amateur is likely to scorch or bake foods 
too hard. A scorched spot or surface will 
affect the flavor of the entire mass and 
especially of a food containing flour. I find 
this is very true with honey combinations. 
For my apple up-side-down cake, I am 
always very careful after the honey (in 
which the apple rings are placed) starts 
to bubble to turn the flame just as low as 
I ean and let simmer. I have watched 
other women make the same apple rings 


Perhaps 
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only to find that their flame was high and 
in a very short time the apple rings were 
too hard and the honey carmelized be- 
yond further use. I can save the liquid 
from the apple rings and use it over and 
over again and of course always using it 
for the flavoring and glazing syrup in the 
bottom of the skillet before pouring over 
the up-side-down cake batter. 

The same thing applies to the honeyed 
fruit strips, orange or grapefruit. These 
fruit strips are ruined time after time 
because they are not allowed to simmer in 
the honey over the lowest possible flame 
but instead are boiled briskly. 

Not many additional pieces of equip- 
ment are necessary for honey cookery, 
but it is important that any homemaker 
have enough of the right kind of cooking 
equipment but not too much or too little. 
Plenty of measuring cups, measuring 
spoons and at least two rubber spatulas 
or rubber dish scrapers would be the only 
additional tools I might suggest. I do like 
the honey drizzler type of jar and always 
have it filled with warm honey so that it 
ean readily be dispensed into the meas- 
uring cup or spoon. 

In order to take the guesswork out of 
honey cookery or honey selling, one must 
be reasonably well posted. It is expensive 
to learn through our mistakes. Better far 
to know what is right and to do it. Tht 
brings us to the point that it is easier for 
any of us to do things after we have been 
shown how to do them than it is through 
reading about them. More beekeepers 
need includa in their marketing methods 
some plan to show homemakers how to 
use honey. There should be more honey 
demonstrations. These may come through 
your local cooking-school teachers such as 
home service directors for gas and elec 
trie light companies, newspaper cooking 
schools or be given by your wives. But 
we must have more honey demonstrations. 
Homemakers want to be shown. And in 
showing them, we must select the most 
attractive and simpler combinations. No 
one objects to making honey butter and 
yet I wonder how many beekeepers have 
told their customers how to make honey 
butter. 

There is a honey gingerbread that | 
have never known to fail. And who 
doesn’t like good gingerbread? Are you 
suggesting honey gingerbread these days 
and giving the formula to your home- 
makers? I know they will like this combi- 
nation. 
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Installing Package Bees on Foundation 
Question.—Can three-pound packages of bees 
together with a queen be installed on frames of 
foundation and built up in time for the honey 
flow !—Ed. Vanmeter, lowa. 


Answer.—lInstalling package bees on 
frames of foundation only is somewhat 
more difficult than starting them with 
combs. However, it can be done. There is 
more danger of swarming out than when 
given combs. The best arrangement for 
installing bees is to give them combs con- 
taining a considerable amount of honey 
and pollen. If not enough combs are avail- 
able, one or two for each package, togeth- 
er with frames of foundation, will do very 
well. Of course, it is necessary to feed the 
package bees when installed on frames of 
foundation unless nectar is available from 
early spring flowers. 

Hubam as a Honey Plant 


Question.—I am anxious to know something 
about Hubam (annual sweet clover) as a honey 





plant. Is it a good nectar producer!—C. F. Bat 
tels, Iowa. 
Answer.—Yes. Hubam is an excellent 


honey plant. So far as is known, it yields 
as much nectar as does the biennial white 
sweet clover or the biennial yellow sweet 
clover. The advantage it has over the oth 
ers is that it blooms the first season in- 
stead of the second. On account of its rap- 
id growth during the first season, it is 
surprising that it is not more widely used 
as an emergency forage crop. 
Cause of Moldy Combs in Spring 


Question.—On page 712 in the November, 
1931, issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Mr. 
Leininger says that wintering in two stories re- 
sulted in moldy combs and wet bottom-boards 
in his apiary. What this’—Aldin H 
3acon, Ohio. 


Answer.—Moldy combs are the result of 
condensation of moisture within the hive. 
This moisture is chiefly from the breath 
of the bees. Moisture is given off by the 
bees in proportion to the amount of honey 
they consume. When the air within the 
hive is heavily charged with moisture, 
some of it condenses when it comes in con- 
tact with cold surfaces. Thus, if the tem- 
perature of the combs or the walls of the 
hive is below the dew point, there is con- 
densation of moisture on them. In single- 
walled hives there is usually more or less 
condensation of moisture during winter, 
since the walls of the hive become chilled 
below the dew point. This can usually be 
prevented by packing except in extremely 
cold weather. A two-story hive would re- 
quire more packing to keep the inner walls 


causes 





above the dew point than a single-story 
hive. A small colony in 
be much more liable to become wet and 
have moldy combs than a large colony in 
a small hive. The quality of the food, the 
period of confinement and the age of the 
bees would also have an influence. With 
poor stores and long confinement, the bees 
would become more active and, therefore, 
give off more moisture. Old bees dying off 
rapidly would be inclined to start brood 
rearing which would greatly increase the 
consumption of honey and therefore the 
amount of moisture given off. The amount 
of ventilation also greatly influences the 
condensation of moisture within the hive. 
Hives with large entrances or upward ven- 
tilation remain dry because the moisture 
(together with much of the heat gener- 
ated by the bees) is carried out of the 
hive by ventilation. Thus, single-walled 
hives would require a large entrance or up 
ward ventilation to keep the combs dry 
while a well-packed hive, under the same 
conditions, would remain dry with a small 
entrance and no upward ventilation. 


Proper Conditions for Storing Honey 
Question.—What kind of storage place is 
best for comb honey to keep it until marketed? 
~—-F. B. Howard, Kansas. 


Answer.—Comb honey should be stored 
in a warm dry atmosphere. By keeping it 
warm, there is less danger of granulation, 
and by keeping it dry, it does not absorb 
moisture from the air through the cap- 
pings. These rules for storing comb honey 
do not hold for storing extracted honey 
in 60-pound cans. Extracted honey that is 
granulated should be stored in a cold place 
where the temperature is fairly constant. 
A low temperature will prevent or retard 
fermentation and a constant temperature 
will prevent the condensation of moisture 
on the cans. If the cans of honey are 
stored in an unheated building where the 
temperature fluctuates with the tempera 
ture outside, moisture will condense on the 
tin whenever the weather turns 
causing the cans to rust. 

Feeding During Cool Weather 


a big hive would 


warm, 


Question.—Is the Boardman entrance feeder 
suitable for feeding bees in the spring?—-H. H 


Elliott, Indiana. 

Answer.—Yes. It can be used to feed 
the bees at any time that it is warm 
enough for them to come down to the en- 
trance to take the feed. If the weatier is 
tog cold for this, the feeder jar shoul! be 
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placed directly on top of the frames in 
contact with the instead of at the 
entrance. This can be done by placing the 
feeder over the hole in the inner cover or 
a piece of building 


bees 


by eutting a hole in 
paper the right size to accommodate the 
feeder, then covering the top of the hive 
with the building paper. An upper story 
is usually set over the hive to protect the 
feeder when it is used in this way. 
Arresting Fermentation in Honey 


Question.—I have’ some honey that is five 
years old. It is in a crystallized state and is 
stored in 60-lb. cans. Near the top, the honey 
is soft and mushy and has a fermented taste, 
but it is more solid further down. Can tb's 
honey be heated to prevent further deterior» 
tion, or will it keep well if left as it is? Wourn 
storing it in a warm room (about 85°) preve :t 
further deterioration ’—Melford Olson, Min 
sota 

Answer.—You can stop further fermen 


tation by heating the honey to about 140 

F. This will destroy most of the ferments 
and thus stop further deterioration. How 

ever, heating the honey in such large con 
tainers is liable to darken it considerably 
on account of the large mass cooling slow- 
ly. By storing it in a cold place now, fer 
mentation make but little progress 
during the winter. In the spring, when the 
up, fermentation would 
again continue. Storing it in a warm room 


will 


weather warms 
would make matters worse since it would 
inerease fermentation. 

Color of Hybrid Bees 


Question Are workers and queens reared 
from hybrid queens liable to vary in color, some 
being light and some dark?—Paul A. Wells, 
Ohio. 

Answer.—-Yes. Both workers and queens 


reared from hybrid or mismated mothers 
vary greatly in color. Some may have the 
markings of pure Italians, while others 
may be almost black, and many may have 
one or two yellow bands. 

Name Built in Comb Honey 


Question How can I cause the bees to leave 
my name on a comb of honey for exhibition pur 
R. Garbith, Manitoba 


Answer.—You can do this by cutting 
out the letters in a thin board, then tack- 
ing this board to another and placing it 
bees are stor- 


poses ? 


alongside a frame in which 
ing honey. As the cells are elongated, those 
opposite the cut-out letters will be elong- 
ated, thus making the letters on the comb. 
Another way would be to glue wooden let- 
ters (which can be had at ten-cent stores) 
to a thin board used as a separator. In 
this case the letters would be formed by 
depressions in the comb instead of by 
elongated cells. 


Queen Leaves Hive to Die 
Question I found a queen on the alighting 
board with only three bees paying attention to 
her, On opening the hive later, I found that the 
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bees had started queen cells. Why did the 
queen leave! Would it have done any good to 
put her back into the hive ’—Jas. Burlingame, 
Michigan 


Answer.—The queen was probably leav- 
ing the hive to die, thus following the in- 
stinct so strong in worker bees to leave 
the hive as death approaches. It would 
have done no good to put the queen back 
into the hive for she would immediately 
have left again or died within the hive. 
Neighbor Objects to Bees 
Question.—I have two colonies of bees locat- 
ed 65 feet from the line of an adjoining lot 
The man who owns the adjoining land claims 
that my bees are a nuisance and is endeavoring 
to have me move them. Other neighbors are sat 
isfied that my bees are not a nuisance. I have 
watched the matter closely and feel that they 
cause no disturbance. Can this man compel me 
to move the bees?—R. J. Richie, New York. 
Answer.—The courts have held repeat 
edly that bees are not a nuisance in them 
selves, although they may become a nuis 
ance by negligence or improper manage 
ment. You have a right to keep bees on 
your premises so long as they are not a 
Most com 
plaints of this kind are a result of some 


nuisance to your neighbors. 
personal grudge against the beekeeper, not 
because the bees are av annoyance. It will 
be well to’ keep the bees in some sort of 
enclosure so that the hives are not conspic 
uous. Often bees can be kept in this man 
ner for years without neighbors knowing 
anything about them. Of course, when bees 
are kept close to a 
effort should |} prevent 
them from causing trouble in the 
neighborhood. They should be handled so 


“seighbor’s property, 


every e ma.te to 


any 


that robbing is never started and only 
gentle bees should be kept. 


Avoiding Foam in Bottled Honey 

Question 1 am wondering if I can obtain a 
little help from you in avoiding foam on honey 
I do not refer to air bubbles caused by honey 
falling into the bottle from the faucet of th 
filling tank. I refer to that viscous substance 
which rises to the surface of bottled honey after 
filling, or remains in suspension causing honey 


to appear cloudy.—A. G. an Ronzelen, Mis 
souri. 
Answer.—Sometimes it is very difficult 


to clear up honey that has a cloudy ap 
pearance caused by minute bubbles of gas 
from initial stages of fermentation. Such 
honey may defy ordinary clarifying 
methods. One plan is to heat the honey 
quickly then cool it quickly, repeating the 
process. When honey is heated, some of 
the small bubbles are expelled, thus clari 
fying the honey. However, each time the 
honey is heated it is darkened slightly, 
especially if it remains heated for some 
time. For this reason, quick cooling is 
just as necessary as quick heating. If you 
use @ hot water yat for liquefying the 
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honey, you could arrange to draw off the 
hot water and turn in cold water to cool 
the honey quickly. After the honey has 
cooled, the cold water can be run out and 
the hot water turned in again to repeat 
the process, 


Sowing Sweet Clover Seed 


Question.—I sowed unhulled sweet clover 
seed in March, but not a spear of it came up. 
\lfalfa planted in mid-summer on the same 
ground came up well. Was this because the 
sweet clover seed was not inoculated? Can I 
noculate unhulled or unscarified sweet clover 
seed ?—W. R. German, New York 


The failure of the unhulled 
sweet clover seed to grow was probably 


Answer. 


due to being sown too late. Unhulled sweet 
in December, 
January or February in the North. Freez 
ing and thawing then permits moisture to 
penetrate the hard seed coat. Unhulled or 
unsearified sweet clover seed can be inocu 
lated in the same manner that hulled and 
scarified seed is inoculated. 
Dark Combs Affect Quality of Honey 

Question.—Do combs that have had brood 

reared in them affect honey that is ‘stored in 


them afterward as to flavor or palatability? 
jyron A. Yount, Missouri. 


Combs that have had brood 
reared in them can be used as extracting 
combs without seriously affecting the fla- 
vor or palatability of the honey extracted 
from them. However, honey extracted from 
combs that have never had brood reared 
in them is usually just a little finer in 


clover seed, should be sown 


Answer. 


quality. In producing honey for exhibition 
extract the 
honey from combs that have never had 
brood reared in them. In fact, by a little 
eare, the brood combs can be kept out of 
extracting entirely, using 
those which have never had brood reared 
in them, thus producing just a little finer 
quality of honey. 


purposes, it is advisable to 


supers only 


Cause of Fermentation in Honey 
Question.—What caused honey that was 
capped and well ripened to sour in the combs? 
J. C. Schetler, Kentucky. 


Answer.—In the northeastern portion of 
the United States, there was an unusual 
amount of trouble from honey souring 
last season. Even honey that was appar 
ently well ripened was not immune to this 
trouble. In some cases a large percentage 
of the crop of comb honey produced in the 
northeast portion of the United States last 
vear was rendered unfit for market by fer- 
mentation. Whether this was caused by 
more 


ferments in 
high humidity prevailing in this region 
last summer, is not known. Evidently the 
bees* had--great- difficulty in evaporating 
the excess water from the rectar on ac- 


the nectar or by the 


IN 
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count of the humid atmosphere. Scientists 
tell us that the yeasts which cause fermen 
tation can live and grow in honey that is 
well ripened provided they get a start 
while the honey is still thin and watery. 
Eradicating the Brood Diseases 


Question.——How can the brood diseases be 
stamped out where bees are not assessed to 
help pay for inspection?’—W. J. Hahn, Ne 
braska. 


Answer.—Many states are supporting 
inspection work out of general funds. In 
states where adequate funds for inspec 
tion are not available, an excellent 
to eradicate the from a 
neighborhood is through local beekeepers’ 
associations. These are usually county as 
sociations in which the beekeepers get to 
gether for the purpose of eradicating the 
disease. If each member of the association 
can be induced to act as a vigilant com 


way 


brood diseases 


mittee of one, whose business it is to find 
any disease that may exist in his locality 
and to destroy it promptly, it is possible 
to eradicate the disease. In many cases 
this is the most sensible way of attacking 
the problem. Even in states where there 
is good inspection service, beekeepers can 
greatly aid the inspectors by forming 
county associations having for their ma 
jor purpose complete eradication of dis 
ease, and attacking the problem with de 
termination to clean up the county and 
keep it clean. This has been done in many 
counties, and in some cases in larger areas. 


Restoring Granulated Comb Honey 

Question.—-Is there any way to bring 

comb honey that has granulated ?’——-H. C 
son, West Virginia. 


back 
Ander 


Answer.—There is no practical way of 
liquefying comb honey that has granulat 
ed without melting the combs. Granulated 
comb honey has been at least partly lique 
fied by keeping it in a hot room for a long 
period of time, but results have not been 
entirely satisfactory and it is an expen 
sive process. In some cases the best dispo 
sition of granulated comb honey is to run 
it through a capping melter to liquefy the 
honey and separate it from the wax, al- 
though great care is necessary to prevent 
scorching the honey. If granulated comb 
honey is sold as such, the buyer should be 
told that it is granulated and the dealer 
should explain this to his customers. To 
sell it as first-class comb honey is a ruin- 
ous practice, although the honey may be 
just as palatable and nutritious as any, 
There are some markets that will accept 
granulated comb honey at a reduced price 
when both dealer and consumer know that 
it is granulated. 
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CN ew, 


Just News Pp 
Editors 





As announced on this page last month 
the Southern Beekeeping Conference will 
be held at St. Petersburg, Florida, on Feb 
ruary 2 and 3. 


The beekeeping division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Regina, Sask., Can- 
ada, is giving a free short course in bee 
keeping, February 22, 23 and 24. 


Mr. Joseph Ruddy, founder and presi- 
dent of the Ruddy Manufacturing Co., 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada, died in late 
November. The Ruddy Company is the 
largest manufacturer of bee supplies in 
Canada. 


Prof. F. B. Paddock will give a series of 
12 radio talks on bees and honey over 
Radio Station WOI. This series will begin 
Monday, March 14, at 12 o’elock noon and 
will occur on each sueceeding Monday for 
12 weeks. 


The Kansas State College of Agricul 
ture has abandoned the beekeepers’ pro 
gram this year which has usually been 
held during Farm and Home Week. This 
action was taken because of present eco 


nomie conditions. 


Mr. W. S. Pender, editor of the Austra- 
lasian Beekeeper, passed away on October 
10, from pneumonia. Mr. Pender and his 
brother crossed the United States on their 
way to England in 1929, at which time 
they visited this office. 


The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
makes frequent mention of honey in con- 
nection with its use with citrus fruits in 
bulletins and circular letters which the 
Exchange sends out to writers on food. 
This gives honey a lot of free advertising. 


There is considerable interest manifest 
ed, especially in some of the southern 
states, regarding some new varieties of 
Lespedeza as a forage crop and soil im- 
prover. An article in the February issue 
of The Country Gentleman sounds high 
praises for this legume. Just how valuable 
it is as a nectar-bearing plant in this 
country has not been determined, but no 
doubt definite information on this sub- 
ject will be available within a few years. 


Mr. Geo. H. Rea, well-known beekeeper 
and extension worker in heekeeping, has 





been appointed extension specialist in bee 
keeping for the state of New York. His 
headquarters will be at Cornell Univer 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. Thus Mr. Rea goes back 
to his old post in New York from which 
he resigned several years ago in order to 
recuperate in health. 


Mr. C. P. Dadant, veteran editor of the 
American Bee Journal, was recently pre 
sented with a gold medal in honor of his 
eightieth birthday by The Bee Kingdom 
League, an international organization 
with headquarters at Cairo, Egypt. The 
presentation was made at the meeting of 
the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association by 
Prof. H. F. Wilson. Since Mr. Dadant 
could not be present in person, the medal 
was presented to his son, Maurice. 


Results of studies of the response of 
bees to ultra-violet light by Lloyd M. 
Bertholf, Bureau of Entomology, Wash 
ington, D. C., are set forth in an interest 
ing article in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Vol. 43, No. 8, pages 703-713. 
Mr. Bertholf discovered that the bees re 
spond to certain wave lengths in the ultra 
violet spectrum to an extent about four 
and one-half times as great as the maxi 
mum in the so-called visible spectrum. In 
a previous investigation, Dr. Bertholf 
found the maximum response in the vis 
ible spectrum to be in the yellow-green 
wave length so the bees have two maxima, 
one in the visible spectrum and one in the 
ultra-violet spectrum. 


The Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Texas has published a hand book 
entitled “Activities of the Honeybees,” 
which is being used by pupils in the rural! 
schools of that state. The course lasts six 
weeks. At the end of the course, the pupil 
has his own text book of beekeeping writ 
ten largely by himself. Mr. H. B. Parks, 
Division of Apiculture, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, supplied the material 
for the book and the design for an ob 
servation hive. The course is said to be 
quite popular among the pupils through 
out the state. It not only provides excel 
lent subject matter for the schools, but 
also stimulates an interest in honey which 
is already being reflected in an increased 
demand for honey. 
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(louds an 


Anthony Darke was his name. Rarely 
had misfortune dealt more severely with 
a mortal man, was nature kind to 
him. His grizzled head showed the sears 
of many encounters with men and the ele- 
ments. 


nor 


Anthony was a good natured, dyed-in- 
the-wool bachelor, short in stature and 
middle aged. He was uneducated but self- 
opinonated; shiftless but eager to try new 
things. He was fond of fishing and hunt- 
ing, none too clean in body and speech, 
ever learning but never to 
knowledge of the truth. 


coming a 

His earthly belongings consisted of a 
cow, a dog, a few chickens, an old shot- 
gun, a rifle, a small garden on his ten 
acre farm, an old shack in which he lived, 
and last but not least, thirty hives of bees. 

Anthony’s domain was tucked snugly 
away in the side of a wooded ravine, on 
a by-road some distance from the main 
highway. Old Plum Creek to the south, 
almost touching Anthony’s garden fence, 
flowed along peacefully, except when un 
der the influence of an early spring fresh- 
et. It was only the previous spring that the 
swollen waters of old Plum Creek sudden- 
ly eneroached beyond the bounds of An- 
thony’s bee yard, lapped up‘five of his 
hives and carried them to the little town 
of Struthers, a mile below. This unusual 
event naturally had its effect upon An 
thony. Before the flood, his hives were 
scattered over the lot, some of them close 
to the creek. 


rege 


Afterwards, they were seg- 
ited in one spot, close to the chicken 
yard, near his shack. 

This shack had one room, one door and 
one window. Directly above the door, fae- 
ing the east, hung the rifille and shotgun. 
In one corner a small table held a kero- 
sene lamp, a few eating utensils and some 
old bee journals and papers. In another 
corner was an old-fashioned cookstove 
and some crude cooking utensils. A rick- 
ety old cot occupied another corner and 
the remaining space was devoted to the 
storage of sundry articles such as rat 
traps, fishing tackle, and Anthony’s lim- 
ited wardrobe. The one window faced the 
south, through which Anthony could sit 
and watch chickens, and Old 
Plum Creek. This one room served as a 


his bees, 
bedroom, kitchen, dining room, drawing 
room and reception room. A calendar and 
enlarged of Anthony 


one 


photograph 
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Sunshine 


Darke’s family group, taken many years 
ago, were the only mural decorations ex 
cept for some skins of 
stretched out to dry. 
While the misfortunes of life weighed 
heavily upon Anthony, he was as optimis 
tic a person could well in his en 
vironment. Next to hunting and fishing, 
he loved his bees. His were not the most 
gentle strain of pure Italians. Color in 
bees meant little to Anthony, nor were 
his hives fashioned after the 
ern type. In fact, it could searcely 
said that his hives conformed with any 
modern view of what hives should be. 
They furnished some protection and what 
more could hives do for bees? Ample ven 
tilation in winter as well 
was an apparent necessity. 
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various animals 


as be 


mod 
be 


most 


as in summer 

It had taken Anthony many years to ae 
eumulate his apiary of thirty hives. Some 
were purchased at public sales, some were 
colonies taken from bee trees, and walls 
of buildings, and others were run-away 
swarms which were put into boxes, bar- 
rels, or anything that had the semblance 
of a bee hive. There were only five hives 
in his apiary that contained movable 
frames and they were purchased from a 
beekeeper who was moving away. 

So it is little wonder that Anthony’s 
apiary consisted of a mixture of makes 
and types of hives, not to mention the 
bees, which varied from black to very 
yellow Italians. It seemed to matter little 
what kind of hives or bees he kept, so 
long as he secured enough honey for table 
use and a little to sell. 

Anthony had built a small lean-to on 
the north side of his shack, in which to 
keep his honey extractor, supers and other 
beekeeping appliances. One day in late 
fall he was tacking some waterproof pa- 
per over the roof of the lean-to, to make 
it leak-proof. As he hammered away on 
the roof he failed to notice the approach 
of a neighbor beekeeper, a young man, Mr. 
James Bright. Mr. Bright lived on 
the outskirts of the nearby town, where 
he had an apiary of 75 colonies in modern, 
movable frame hives. He was a young, 
married man, with high school education, 
quite aggressive and eager to learn. He 
had beekeeping ability and was ready to 
share with 


Onymous. 


his beekeeping knowledge 


As Bi 


others. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest 


advertisements will be 


admitted to these columns. Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion. Copy should be in the 


i PES 


HONEY FOR SALE 








‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—-From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions. 

WHITE 
P aul, Nebr. 

CLOVER hone y in new 60-lb. cans. 


clover honey, 6%c. Sturdevant, St. 


Wells B. 


Crane, McComb, Ohio. 
NEW crop honey in new 60s. D R. Town 
se end, Northstar, Mich. 





~ FOR SALE- 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 

FOR SALE 
ed in sixties. C 

CHOICE 


cans. C. J. 


Extracted and comb honey. M. 

Minn. 

White clover “comb, “and extract 
Holm, Genoa, Ill 


clover hone vy in 5 Ib. 60-Ib 
Baldridge, Kendaia, N. 


HONEY by the carload or by the case; also 


pails, 
Lf 





beeswax. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich. 

CLOVER honey, extracted, quality ~ guaran 
teed, price right. Busick Bros., Grover Hill 
Ohio 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa 

HONEY—OUR FINEST white clover, 60-lb 
ean, $4.50; 120 Ibs., $8.50. J. G. Burtis, Mari 
etta, N. Y. 


fireweed and 
Watts, 


FOR SALE—Clover, basswood, 
fall honeys in sixties or pails. C. 8 


E xeland, Wi is. 


Extra choice white clover hon 





FOR SALE 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion Mich 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 


eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

FINE clover honey, extracted, 
Write amount wanted and get 
Gartner, Rowan, Iowa 

FOR SALE 
6c; one or more cases 
Manley, Sandusky, Mich 

OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio. 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. 
J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE Fancy clover r hone 2¥, 60 lb. cans, 
by case, 7c: 5-lb pails, 12 pails to case, $6.50 
A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 

HARRIS QUALITY white clover extracted in 
new sixties. One case or a car. Depression 
prices. J. N_ Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 

FOR SALE—tThree cars white and light am 
ber in 60-Ib., 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dada Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


$TOLLER'S “excellent quality clo- 


ver honey, comb and 
The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio 


pound or ton 
prices. L G 


Amber clover honey in sixties, 
Sample, 15¢c. W. J 








extracted, unexcelled. 





15th of month preceding. 
HLL 


CLOVER honey, $8.40 case; 
Edward Klein, Gurnee, III. 


amber, $7.20 
CHOICE clover honey at 6c. Sample, 15c. W. 
A. Stith, Troy, R. 4, Ohio. 


~ CLOVER extracted honey, 
Roy Littlefield, Exira, lowa. 


FOR SALE—Olover and light amber honey. 
Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 

CARLOAD or case white extracted sweet clo 
ver alfalfa, Geo. Seastream, Moorhead, Minn 


~ CHOICE clover and buckwheat hone y in 5, 10 
and 60-lb. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


F ANCY white comb honey, in eight- case lots, 
$3.50 per case. N. B. Querin & Son, Bellevue, O 
CHOICE clover and buckwheat honey in 60’s 
and 5’s. C. F. Grauer & Son, Route 3, Saginaw 


case or carload. 











Mich. 

FOR SALE—Amber extracted honey in new 
60-lb. cans, 5c per lb. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato 
N. Y 


$2.50 case 
Apiaries, Corn 


Comb honey, white sweet clover, 
24 sections. 


Prepaid. Marsalek 
lea, Nebr. 


‘BUCKWHEAT honey Fine quality extract 
ed, $5.50 per case of 120 Ibs. Gelser Bros., Dal 
ton, N. Y 


CLOVER honey 
extracted, case or ton lots. 
Apiaries, Convoy, Ohio 


COMB honey, finest obtainable, fancy and No. 
1, strictly pure clover, white stock. Write Irvin 
A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio 


HOWDY’'S HONEY 
tracted at reduced price. 
Beekee sper, Ithaca, Mich 


Ww WHITE clover honey, extracted and chunk. 
Prices on request. 1-lb. sample, 15c. F. W. Sum 
me rfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


‘SEVERAL tons very fine white clover ex 
tracted honey in new sixties. Also mild amber 
Ross B Scott, La Grange, Ind 


“MICHIGAN'S finest clover honey in 60-Ib 
cans. Sample, 15c. C Glover, 1502 Stock 
bridge Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—5-lb 





fancy comb and water w) ite 
Write Morehead 


Best quality clover ex 
Howard Potter, Jr 








pails choice clover honey 











40c each. 36 pails to case. Also 60s, off color 
6c. Wm. G. Blake, Port Huron, Mich. 
FANCY white comb $3.25: 5: No = $2.75 
No. 2 white amber or buckwheat, $2.25; wrap 
ped, 25¢ extra. Clover extracted, 7c: amber 


6c; buckwheat, 6c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity. all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, 124 Williams St., Sy racuse, N.Y 


FOR SALE—One-half ton No. 1 white comb 
honey; one-fourth ton No. 1 buckwheat honey 
one ton No. 1 white extracted; one ton light 
amber extracted: one-half ton dark extracted 
H. L. Case, 156 West Ave., Canandaigua, N. Y 
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WHITE clover extracted. Jessup Honey , 
Farms, Rt. K, Carmel, Ind. 
FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib. | 
eans, 7c per lb. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. | 
EXCELLENT quality clover extracted and | 
comb honey. Albert H. Cc lags, Belle font aine, 0 
DANDY clover “comb, $3. 50: 11 oz. $2 75. | 
Extracted, 6c. Walter Spink, Vary sburg, a. me o 

















50 


CASES | No. 1 
per case. 


clover comb 
Catalpa Grove Apiary, 


$2 65 
Ind. 


honey, 
Galveston, 








FOR SALE —Very good quality. white clover 
honey in 60-Ilb. cans. Wilbur Green, LaGrange, 
Ind 

TON of amber honey in sixties priced low; 
clover in glass; Lewis 2-frame extractor like 
new. H. Ostrander, Mellenville, N. Y 

EXTRACTED clover honey in 60-lb. new 
containers, Graded. Write for quotation. Sam 








ple, 10c. M. Larson & Son, Box 144, Gardner, 
Ill. 

" WHITE clover honey, put up two 60-Ib. cans, 
2 cans per case. State quantity wanted and I 
will quote price. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich. 

1930 crop ‘clover basswood honey. Also 1931 
crop amber fall honey, new 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Route 4, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 

COMB HONEY—Fancy white, $3.25; No. 1, 
$2.75; No. 2 white, aniber or buckwheat, $2.25 
per case; clover extracted, 7c: buckwheat, 6c. 
Edge Water Apiaries, Phelps, N. , 2 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ _Assn., Denver, Colo. 


5-pound pail orange blossom hon- 
75ec. Also se aie enough to cover postage. Ask 
your postmaster amount necessary. Mailing 
weight, 6 Ibs. A. W. Nations, Donna, Texas. 


CLOVER and buckwheat extracted. Buck 
wheat in comb and extra nice geldenrod comb 
honey. Northern-raised package bees I.E 
Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE 
clover honey in new sixties. One to five case 
lots, 6%c; ton lots, 6c per pound, f. o. b. St. 
Edward, Nebr. Jensen's Apiaries, Crawford, 
Miss. 


BY MAIL 


ey 


sweet 


Finest Nebraska | 


ripened white sweet clo 
let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


FANCY WHITE ‘comb honey, $3.00: No. 1 
white, $2.75; heavy light amber and fancy 
buckwheat, $2.25. White ane buckwheat ex 
tracted in any size package. Carlton D. How 
ard, 50 Lafayette Ave., Genev va, N. 


FOR SALE 
case; No. 2, $2 
No. 1 $2.50; No. 
shipment, discount: 
For other prices, write. 
Ohio. 


Well 
Don't 


FOR SALE 


ver honey 


No. 1 
50: 
9 


clover comb, $3.50 per 
buckwheat and fall comb, 
$2.00 per case. On a 24-case 
48 cases, 10% discount. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 


5% 





the best comb in carriers 
extracted basswood. buck- 
clover, white clover and light 
us what you can use for prices. 
Company of Chicago, 224-230 W 
Chicago, Il 


WHEN selling ‘‘Riverside’’ (practically pure 
clover) honey the only comeback you'll get will 
be another order. Sample free if you mean 
business. 10-lb. pails, $0.90; 5-Ib. pails, $.47% 
each; 60 Ibs. or more. Labeled if desired. Crys- 
~ a or liquefied. Riverside Apiary, Berne, 
n 


We sell 
cases each 
sweet 


HONEY 
of eight 
wheat, 
amber. Tell 
1. I. Root 
Huron St., 
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ARE you listening in? O. K. $1.50 per gallon 
again buys our 100 per cent pure maple syrup 
in 5-gallon tins, only one or two per case, de 
livered free to you 1000 mi. freight paid. Lower 
prices on both comb and extract honey, any 
quantity, any size container you may wish. 
Don't be bashful or hesitate, but tell us now 
before Andy gets all your dough. Live while 
you live, but let us live also. Write Griswold 
Honey Co., Madison, Ohio, U S.. A 
dnyunsucuanuiaucuenezneceecenngzgngnvannttiatity 


_HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


‘ Hteceeesengeensneennennenneeseenees 





‘ 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIl our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the sellers.’’ 

WANTED— Extracted and chunk honey; 
name lowest cash price. Roose Brothers, Sac 
City, Towa, 

WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point and price. Mail sample 
Hamilton, Wallace & sryant, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

~ WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 





pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices. charging but 5¢ pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘WANTED “Address of established hone y pro 
ducers having had success in securing the small 
one-fourth size individual honey combs and 
could undertake large quantity production in 
their own yards. Address Comb Honey, Room 
506, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 
winin mnuiitt TT } TL punununnqunnuneenaee 

FOR SALE 

OLD bee books for sale. John F. Hawkins 
3ox 203, Chester, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC swarm trapper; practical, effi 


cient. Literature free. Vikla 


Lonsdale, Minnesota. 
COMB FOUNDATION 


Manufacturing Co., 





Note | 


these low prices 
on 20-lb. lots; medium brood, regular or non 
sagging, 46c Ib.; thin section, 53c. Wax worked 
at lowest prices, E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 
BEST quality. bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 
FOR SALE—Honey house, electrically equip 
ped, locations and equipment for 500 colonies, 
at Frankenmuth, Mich. No combs or bees. Have 


had some American, J. James Main, 149 Clinton 
Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 
~ FOR Ss SAL E—Near Albion, Neb., equipment for 


500 two-story 
ed. Balance 


colonies. Part 
will be supplied 
Four or five frames of brood 
about May 1. Everything 
ten-frame. Mostly new 
equip with own choice 


bees being winter 
from Mississippi. 
for each colony 
standard full depth, 
last year. Buyer can 
of supers and go right 
no disease. 


Guaranteed 
Miss. 


ahead producing honey. 
Jensen's 


Apiaries, Crawford, 












































































BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c, postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah 





- BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE of bees, if advertised for 


colonies 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 


the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

WRITE for prices on package bees and 
queens. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala 

TESTED QUEENS, 75¢ EACH. Send queens 
anywhere. Order now. D. W. Howell, Shellman 
Georgia. 

PALMETTO 
Gleanings for 
gelton, S. C 


March 
Ellison, 


Quality 


Queens. Watch 
1932 low ) 


prices. C. G. 


100 10-frame 2-story colonies bees. $450.00 
takes them all on yard as they stand. Guaran 
teed free from disease. W. A. Wiley, Westpoint 
Miss 

WRITE for new low prices on Mountain Cau 
casian bees and queens; also booklet on de 
scription and managment. Bolling Bee Co., Boll 
ing, Ala 


FOR SALE 
ind ROOT 
PLIES 
town, Pa 

GROOM'S high-grade yellow 
for honey-getting gentle 
queens with best service 


land, Mo 

MOUNTAIN Gray Caucasian queens We are 
booking orders for April and May delivery 
1932. Write for prices. Lewis & Tillery Co 
Rt. 6. Greenville. Ala 


TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 


bred 
Best 
Gash 


queens are 
vellow 
Willie Groom 


bees 


HUNDREDS of 3-pound packages pure Ital 
spring delivery. 1 lb. bees free with each 
package. 3-lb. packages go at last season's 2 
lb. prices. Write for circular and low prices 
The Gooch Apiaries, Farmersville, Texas 
FOR SALE—70 bees in ten-frame 
standard hives. White sage and wild buckwheat 
range. Complete outfit. Write to W. R. Wood 
son, 4476 30th St., San Diego, Calif. (Certifi 
cate of inspection will be furnished at time of 
sale.) 
GOLDEN 
bright 


ans 


colonies 


Italian queens for 1932, the big 
hustling kind (the kind that get the 
honey); prices for April and May, 75c¢ each 
$60.00 per 100. Write for prices on package 
bees and white Giant Rabbits. E. F. Day, Hon 
oraville, Ala 


FOUR 3-pound nuclei EQUAL (nearly) 1 
COLONY in a cage. The price of 4 nuclei is? 
The price of a colony in a cage is $5.00. The 
express charge on a colony is a little less. BUT 
I'll sell you any kind of a package you want 
Usual guarantees. P. O 3ox 422, Houston 
Tex. Dr. Stiles 


WANTED-—Clean, industrious young man for 
the coming bee season. Must have some experi 
ence. Room and board furnished. Give full par 
ticulars first leters. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 


WANTED—Reliable 
health and habits for 





young man of good 
work in out-apiaries 
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Board and lodging provided. Give full particu 

lars and reference. Archie L. Coggshall, R. R 
| 4 


4, Ithaca, N. 





WANTED—Reliable young man to help wit! 
bees and extracted honey business for coming 
summer. Habits, qualifications, references and 
salary expected in first letter. Lavern Depew 
Auburn, N. Y., Rt. 6. 


WANTED—tTwo reliable young men with 
good habits and some experience for coming be« 
season Give qualifications, references and 
wages expected in first letter. N. L. Stevens & 
Son, Venice Center, N. Y 

Wu THERON | AEE 
SITUATION WANTED 

WANTED—Work with beekeeper, preferably 
in some southern state. Nine years’ experience 
Can furnish references. Glenn L. Hargitt, Dan 
vers, Illinois. 


WANTED—wWork with beekeeper or queen 
breeder. Seventeen years’ experience, reason 
able wages, efficient worker. Luis B. Hochstein 
Newllano, Louisiana. 


SITUATION wanted as helper with some re- 
liable beekeeper. Age 20, height 6 ft., weight 
165 lbs.; with backlot experience. Will ex 
change references. Raymond Presnell, Banners 
Elk, N. C 

Witt 
PARTNER WANTED 

PARTNER WANTED 
practically cleaned me out. I have equipment 
for 400 colonies and would like to secure part 
nership with beekeeper that could use additiona! 
equipment. If interested, write for complete in 


Spray poison has 


formation. L Lieb, Greenacres, Washington 
UUTOLTULAULAL TNE I | 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED 400 colonies bees. Must be clean 
strong and in 10-frame hives. Edward Klein 
Crurnee I} 

WILL trade 160 acres valley land in Oregor 
and cash for bees in Central States. Box 17 


Medina, Ohio 


GROW Vitex trees for beauty and bees, 12 
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to 24 inch trees, 30 cents 25 or more, at 25« 
24 to 36 inches, 50c: 25 or more at 40c¢ All 
prepaid. Seed, $1.50 per oz. Joe Stallsmith 
Galena, Kans 


ET | ‘ 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


TUPELO HONEY—tThe kind that will neither 


granulate nor ferment, 6%e f. o.b. R. R. Davis 
Wewahitchka, Fla 

WHITE clover comb and extracted honey 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. Ray 
Mittower, West Lodi, Ohio 


NO. 1 clover comb wrapped, $3.50 case; not 
wrapped, amber, $3.00. Extracted in 60’s, ck 
ver, 64%c; amber, 5%c. Buckwheat in 60’s and 
160-lb. kegs, 6c. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEUS AND QUEENS 
at money-saving prices. We ship by parcel post 
or express. Quality and service guaranteed. Har 
rison Apiaries, Route No. 1, Honoraville, Ala. 


RAISE BANTAMS 
for Pleasure, Profit & Recreation 


100 Varieties. Literature free. 
Bantam World, Franklinville, N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 98.) 


men coming to this side at this time, who 
would enjoy visiting us as much as we 
would surely enjoy a visit from them, I 
shall get, in touch with them if you will 
advise me their names and addresses.” 

American beekeepers who can attend 
the Congress will be well repaid for their 
effort. The opportunity to hear and to 
meet the world’s outstanding authorities 
on apiculture is in itself well worth the 
cost of the trip. Visits are also being 
planned to some of the noted apicultural 
research laboratories, and to the renowned 
and historical places of interest. 


The fact that the Congress will be held 
in Paris need not deter anyone from at- 
tending as a corps of competent interpre- 
ters will be provided for those who do 
not speak the foreign languages. This is 
an unprecedented opportunity to hear the 
world’s outstanding apicultural authori- 
ties, to meet and become acquainted with 
them and to visit their research labora- 
tories, in addition to traveling in Europe 
under the most auspicious circumstances. 

In view of the fact that the Interna- 
tional Entomological Congress will be 
held in Paris at the same time special 
rates will be arranged for groups both in 
crossing and for the special trips in Eu 
rope. Those who expect to attend should 
let their plans be known. It is suggested 
that some organization, such as the Amer 
ican Honey Producers’ League, act as 
headquarters for the American contingent. 

Jas. I. Hambleton, Washington, D. C. 


TOLD BY THE JAY. 


(Continued from page 105.) 


it works something like the grease gun 
to our flivver. You can squirt it on your 
hot biscuits or cakes, and perchance you 
could squizzle a little into your month, 
but this would undoubtedly be considered 
bad form in the more exclusive circles. I 
think that one not so bad. 


Now you ean also buy canned mush. You 
eut out the top of the can, dump out the 
roll of mush, and slice it. The best thing 
about it is that it is made of the whole 
corn and has the good old fashioned taste. 
And at the bottom of the ean it says, “A 
treat fried served with syrup or honey.” 
It is named Betty Brown. What next, | 
wonder. 


IN 
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| HONEY MARKETS 

(Continued from page 69.) 
ported from abroad. Honey prices show little 
change except where holders of honey are an 
xious to dispose of their remaining lots early 
and make price concessions for this reason. 
Comb honey is scarce but demand is primarily 
for comb that is wrapped and graded. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their advertise 
ments are discontinued when they are in good 
good dstanding. ) 

Alice Burrows, Howard Grimble, F. W. Les 
ser, F. C. Stahelin & Co., Roy C. Stoller, Ros- 
coe F. Wixson, Uriah Apiaries, Bees & Honey. 


121 






















HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW = 
Poultry, Garden: 
and Home 


magazine? Readers say it’s the best— 
the most interesting magazine in its 
field. You'll say so, too, or we'll gladly 
refund your money. We'll send you a 
six months’ trial subscription for just 
25c. Stamps or coin. Address 
POULTRY, GARDEN AND HOME, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


UE TT TT ss 


Note—If you have some spare time 
you'd like to turn into cash, write us 
for our special Representative’s offer. 





A TT | 










Roy's Special 


High quality golden and three-banded 
Italian queens and bees are now ready to 
book. Price as follows: Special Orchard 
package or early-builder, a 2-frame nu- 
cleus, 3 additional pounds bees with a 
select young queen introduced, $3.50 
each, any number. 2-lb. pkg. with a se- 
lect young queen, 1 to 5 pkgs., $2.25 
each; 6 or more, $2.00. 3-lb. pkgs. with 
a select young queen, $2.75 each, any 
number. 4-lb. pkgs. with a select young 
queen, $3.50 each, any number. 


2 and 3 frame nucleus with select 
young queen, same price as pound pkgs. 
All bees are shipped on standard Hoff- 
man frame of brood and honey. Prompt 
and efficient service and safe arrival 
guaranteed. A health certificate with 
each shipment. All loss will be replaced 
at once with bees or money, with bad- 
order report signed by express agent. 
Also ship combless pkgs on sugar syrup, 
same price as comb pkgs. 10% down 
books order, balance 10 days before ship- 
ment. Shipping season April 1. Address— 


Willie Roy 


Hessmer Louisiana 
fewer CO EC 
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Caucasians 


have all the good traits of Italians plus 

unbelievable gentleness, longer tongues 

more prolific and more dependable 

workers. Imported breeders from the 
Terek, Caucasus. Ask for free paper of full de- 
scription. 


Carniolans 


rapid building up during 
very prolific at all times 
and most excellent workers. My own and Jan 
Strgar imported strain. Twenty ‘sixth year with 
them. Ask for free paper. Queens, 2-lb. packages 
and 8-fr. colonies of both races in season. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


BEES - QUEENS 
SERVICE 


Our free circular tells how they will 
save you money. 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. 


Citronelle, Alabama 


(stamps or coin) 


Jest of winterers, 
spring, very gentle, 








LoesrT 


PouLTRy 


Paper 


Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your 


address and mail it to us with 
tar the agat 12 issues ric. 
ses . Clark Street 








BIG LEGHORN CHICKS 


ee ~ 4 

—Trapnested breeders. Contest winners. 

—lisentane bred. Lapel "1932 Prices. Biz 

discount on ca ordets. Free lb A _— 

chick order. Valuable 40 page Poultry Book 

Kertin’s Poultry Tsun baud can Gaui Hall, Po. 
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THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND PACKAGE BEES 


2-lb. pkgs., $2.50 each; 
each; 25 up, $2.00 each. 3-lb. 
each. Queens included. 
Satisfaction assured. 


February, 1932 


ten to 
pkgs., 
Extra queens, 


One to 
25, $2.25 
more 


60¢ each 


D. C. JACKSON, FUNSTON, GA. 


ten, 


50¢ 





RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


We are now booking orders for 1932 deliv- 
ery. We have the stock, equipment and experi 
ence and can give you prompt service. Our 
queens and bees are as good as money can buy. 
Have never had one complaint. Satisfied cus 
tomers in every northern state and every prov 
ince in Canada. There is a reason. Write for 
circular and prices. 


J. G. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS 


?\EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and — ay We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 188. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
238-283 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


pf Horse-High Bull-Strong 
ie 











TIGHT FENCE 


34 CENTS A ROD 








Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


ATENTS Oo. Practice in Pat.Off.& Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlen Bida. Washinaton, D. C. 





Horse-High, Chicken-Tight-—-23 cts. a rod 
Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence---14 cts. a rod 
Fence forevery purpose direct to you 
at eet 8 lowest wholesale prices. 
~ Encyc dia of Fence is free. 

A good time to economize. Send for it today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box21 Muncie, Ind. 








Bright Italian Package Bees & Queens 


Get our Bright Italian Bees with “Diamond” Queens. Drones excluded. Hard- 
time prices. Efficient service. We fill orders for all size packages including or- 


chard packages. 


Canadian buyers may write us in French. We invite all package bee buyers 
to send for their copy of our descriptive circular and price list. No obligations. 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
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Berry’s ano service 


OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 
PACKAGE BEES QUEEN BEES 


Thirty-eight Years of Selection. 
After 38 years of careful breeding and 
selection we have a strain of pure Ital- 
ian bees that are unsurpassed for dis 
ease resistance and honey production. 
Write for our 1932 circular price list 
It is ready and our prices are right. 
Thousands of full colonies and nuclei now 
await the harvest of bees and queens. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


Box 697, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Bright Italian Bees and 
Queens 


Our queens are bred from large, gentle, gold- 
en Italian stock, as good as the best. They are 
raised scientifically and with greatest care. Con- 
sequently our customers never complain of su- 
persedure—the thing that costs package buy- 
ers so much. 

Queens are caught, packages filled and ship- 
ped the same day from New Orleans direct. 
Our cage is light. Satisfied customers in 33 
states praise gentleness, prolificness, honey- 
gathering qualities and our business methods. 

Write for price list and testimonials. 


Stevenson’s Apiaries, Westwego, La. 
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Package Bees 
for 1932 


Quality Bred Italian Bees and 
Queens will not fail you. Never be- 
fore were we in better position to 
offer you a greater saving on your 
early orders than now. Our beekeep- 
ing experience dates back beyond 
1908 and our successful career is 
based on our ability to render safe 
and satisfactory service to our cus- 
tomers. You, too, will be pleased 
with the quality of our bees, price 
and service. Let us quote you on 
any number of packages for deliv- 
ery when you want them. Shipping 
starts around April ist. 

Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 
Foundation at Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 





And Get Honey—They Satisfy 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 

ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 

RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 
quantity. 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 


or Sumterville, Ala. 
































Ndedededeideded ia 
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Bees Cheap; 
Not Cheap Bees 


the 


bees and queens sold at such low prices. 


Never before have best quality 


Take 
and 
Write for circular 


Now is the time to make increase. 


advantage of conditions 
make a profit in 1932. 


and price list. 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 


Rt. No. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


present 





DON’T BLAME US 


If you pay too much for Bees and Queens. Our prices 
are right. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price list ready. 


MERRILL BEE CO., BUCKATUNNA, MISS. 


Pree rrr rtrd rrr rrr 
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We've Produced Package Bees & Queens Since 
1912. We Are Ready to Supply You in 1932 


FROM QUEENS TO CAGES YOU WILL FIND THEM GOOD. 


Young pure three-banded Italians from colonies run especially for the production of young 
bees, and select 1932 laying queens from gentle honey-producing stock fresh caged and 
placed in packages just before they are shipped. It makes a difference. 





SAFE ARRIVAL AND PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
INSTALL THEM EARLY FOR MAXIMUM RESULTS. 


With queen. 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 
1 to 5 pkgs. . .$2.75 ea. $3.50 ea. 
6to 15 pkgs.. 2.50ea. 3.25 ea. 
16 to 50 pkgs. 2.40ea. 3.15 ea. | 
2.25ea. 3.00 ea. 


For larger packages, add 75c a lb. Queen- | 
less packages, 75c each less. Shipping sea- | 
son starts April 5th. 
Select young laying queens, 85c each; 6 
| to 14, 80c each; 15 or more, 75c each. 











ORDER NOW AND LET US GET EVERYTHING ARRANGED 
BEFORE THE BUSY SEASON. NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. 


W. D. ACHORD, FITZPATRICK, ALABAMA 





























YOU WILL N€€D 





1. To replace failing queens. 


Queens 2. To requeen queenless colonies. 


3. To go with package bees. 
RE Scie 


1. To start new colonies of bees. 


Pac kag e Bees 2. To strengthen weak colonies. 


3. To replace winter losses of bees. 


ERE eT 
Write for our free booklet, “Combless Package Bees,” that tells how to get 


the most out of packages and queens. Write also for our prices. Service, sat- 
isfaction and quality guaranteed. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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“I Didn‘t Get Much Honey 
But Here’s My Check” 


A. L. Moberg, Brookings, S .D. 





“Here Is My Check 


for $4.56 for the Institute. I didn’t get much honey this year 
as the season was too dry. About three tons of comb honey, 
or near that. Not enough beekeepers are getting behind the 
Institute. Several hundred could and should support it, right 
from this state, and I wonder what is the matter with them?” 


Will You Help Decide 
the Future of the Institute? 


There is now no question about the soundness and the effec- 
tiveness of the way in which American Honey Institute gets 
behind your honey. Letters from beekeepers, associations, hon 
ey distributors, and honey users, from practically every state, 
prove this value. 

But the work can not go on without just the kind of help Mr. 
Moberg gives. The time has come to decide the future of the 
Institute. It will be decided at the annual meeting of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute at Columbus, Ohio, January 25. If you 
expect the Institute to continued to work for you, make good 
use of this coupon now so the directors will say—go ahead. 


Basis of Support--Honey or Money 


Honey—equal to one-half of one per cent of your crop. 
Money—$1.00 per ton—either way, take your choice, but use 
the coupon now. (Send honey to any of list of receivers on 
page 776, December, 1931, issue.) 





American Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
I pledge my support to the work of the American Honey Institute for 1932. 


Enclosed is my check for herewith. 


I have sent 


(Name of receiver.) 


who will send value in money to you. 


Address 
(Mail to American Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Bldg., Indianapolis, Indigna.) 











(This space donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio.) 
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AGAIN WE OFFER 


SMITH'S 


Superior Bees and 
Queens 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


BACKED by fourteen years of 
experience, a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion and our low prices make them 
a real bargain. Let us know your 
wants and we will give you prices 
that will surprise you. Write soon 
and you will not be disappointed. 


N. B. Smith & Company 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA 
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Satisfaction 


That’s what you get when you buy 
L. L. FOREHAND’S BEES AND 
QUEENS. The first thing you notice on 
arrival is a full weight package of pure 
Italian bees with fine large yellow 
queens, After installing the packages you 
find the bees to be very quiet and gentle, 
which makes easy and fast handling. 


When the honey flow opens you will 
find them to be the best workers you 
ever owned with very little desire to 
swarm and highly resistant to diseases. 

Every package will have 25% over- 
weight in bees when packed. We have 
perfected a package that will eliminate 
every ounce of surplus weight, which 
will mean a great saving in transporta 
tion charges. 


We guarantee every package and 
queen to give perfect satisfaction or we 
will replace free of cost or refund your 
money with all tronsportation charges 
you have paid. 

Write for prices. No order too large 
and none too small to receive our care- 
ful and prompt attention. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 


JESUP, GEORGIA. 
































Package Bees 


Nuclei & Queens 
For April and May 


Better Bees, Queens 


and better prices. 


Let us quote you. 


Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro . - Louisiana 








GASPARD’S 


High Quality Golden and Three- 
Banded Italian Queens 
and Packages 


For the season of 1932 at the following prices: 
Special Orchard packages or early-builders, 
composed of a 3-frame nucleus, 3 additional 
pounds of bees, with a select young queen in 
troduced, for $3.75 each, any number. 2-lb. 
packages with select young queen, one to nine, 
$2.25 each; ten or more, $2.00 each. 3-lb. pack 
ages with select young queen, one to nine, $3.00 
each; ten or more, $2.75 each. 4-lb. packages 
with select young queen, one to nine, $3.75 
each; ten or more, $3.50 each. 2-frame nucleus 
with select young queen, one to nine, $2.25 each; 
ten or more, $2.00 each. 3-frame nucleus with 
select young queen, one to nine, $3.00 each; 
ten or more, $2.75 each. 

All bees are shipped on Standard Hoffman 
frame of brood and honey, prompt and efficient 
service, safe arrival guaranteed, and a health 
certificate with each shipment. All loss will be 
immediately replaced upon receipt of bad-order 
report signed by express agent. Shipping sea- 
son starts April 1st. Orders booked with 10% 
down, balance at shipping time. 


Also ship combless packages if wanted, at 
same price as comb packages. 
Address— 


J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer, Louisiana 
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Bees and 
Queens Galore 


We are situated on main line of 
railway that connects with all the 
main lines of the North and West, 
insuring your bees to reach you on 
time, and in nice shape. 

We do not have a single dissatis- 
fied customer that we know of. 

Will have several thousand pounds 
of bees. Also several thousand 
queens for April and May delivery. 

Plenty of efficient help to get 
them to you on time. 

PRICES IN U.S. A. 
2-lb. pkg with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 

Canadian shipment, 10% more 
than above prices. 


SHAW & HOMAN 
SHANNON MISSISSIPPI 
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Package Bees and 
Queens 


Pure Three-banded Italians 


Do not feel discouraged because of the 
depression but go right after a crop of 
honey this year and you will be the one 
The fellow who slows down 


and does nothing will be the one to suf- 


to succeed. 


fer. If you will purchase my quality bees 
and queens receiving 100% service at 
you will have made the 
important step in making 1932 a success- 


all times, most 


ful year in beekeeping. My high grade 
stock will help you overcome the cheap 
price of honey as they are honey gather 
ers and produce large yields per colony. 

Don’t wait. Write 
list today. 


for circular price 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
Hayneville, Alabama 

















JENSEN'S 


Package Bees and 
Queens 


Orders booked now. Shipment when 
you want them per agreement. Indica- 
cations point to increased demand, and 
prices have reached bed-rock, so there 
can be nothing gained by waiting. It 
helps the shipper to know in advance 
something concerning the volume of busi- 
ness he must prepare for. 

Selective breeding through the years 
has had marked influence on our original 
stock, and this year will be extended to 
‘*Selective Breeding to Meet Northern 
Conditions.’’ Breeding queens, as well 
as drone mothers, will be selected from 
the best in our Nebraska apiaries. 

Our shipping cages, and method of 
packing for shipment the past two years 
has met with much favorable comment. 

A postal brings our descriptive folder 
and price list. 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 





Service 


Reduced Prices 
Package Bees 


If you are in the market for 
Package Bees, write us. We can 
save you money. 


PURE ITALIANS 


Package Bees Young Queens 
Express Collect 
2-Ib. 
$2.25 
2.00 
1.75 


Honest Quality 


3-Ib. 
$2.90 
2.65 


50 or more .... 2.40 


Southland Apiaries 


NATCHEZ MISSISSIPPI 
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PACKAGE BEES 


Lower Prices . . Better Service 
.. Less Express . . Better Queen 
Protection . . A Trip to the 
Sunny South . . 


If you or your neighbors need as many as 200 or 
more packages you can come for them for less than 
the express would be unless the distance is too 
great, but a load of 500 will pay most any distance. 
Write us what you and your neighbors need. 

Orders booked without deposit, guaranteed to be 
free of disease and to arrive safely and to be to your 


entire satisfaction. 


1 to 10. 10-25. 


2-lb. - - - $2.50 $2.25 
3-lb. - -- 3.15 2.90 


For larger lots write for prices. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph office, Mayhew, Miss. Shipping points: Mayhew, Miss., 
Natchez, Miss., Helena, Ga. 

















